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SOLOMON’S SIN. 


“* Wherefore the Lord said unto Solomon, Forasmuch as this is done of 

thee, and thou hast not kept My covenant and My statutes, which I have 
_ commanded thee, I will surely rend the kingdom from thee, and will give 
it to thy servant.”—1 KINGs xi. II. 
SOLOMON occupies a very prominent place in the services of 
this and last Sunday, but it is at least not a place of greater 
prominence than is due to his real position in the history of 
Israel. In Solomon, the as yet undivided monarchy reached 
its zenith of splendour. Solomon reaped the full harvest of 
glory for which David had toiled and suffered. In Solomon, 
too, the family of David entered on its decline, and thus Solo- 
mon presents himself to us in the Bible under a twofold aspect, 
He is an embodiment of glory and greatness, so conspicuous 
as to be a type of Christ, the King of glory; and he is also a 
warning of the most serious—I might say, of the most tragical 
—description, pointing out the dangers which may surround 
all the best and greatest on this side of the grave. The lesson 
for this afternoon leads us to consider his fall, and it would be 
difficult to name an Old Testament subject which ought to be 
more interesting, more useful, more instructive. 

Now, Solomon’s great sin was the encouragement and the 
establishment of idolatry in and about Jerusalem. ‘The great 
providential purpose, the predestined business, of Israel, was 
the maintenance of faith in, and worship of, one true God. 
For this, Israel had been made what the Bible calls ‘a pecu- 
liar people.” For this, Israel had received special ordinances, 
a special ritual, special and characteristic civil institutions. 


For this, as all the best spirits of the nation believed, Israel 
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had been led out of the humiliation and bondage of its earliest 
history to its home on the Mediterranean shore, where it had 
already achieved, first, political and social security, and then 
empire. It was for this end that the great law-giver and the 
long succession of judges had laboured, each in his day, until 
the establishment of the monarchy. And David, notwithstand- 
ing the dark personal sins which disfigured his life, was felt to 
be the man after God’s own heart, because, whether on his 
throne or in exile, whether suffering or triumphant, he never 
lost sight of the true work and destiny of his people, or of his 
own duties as its guide and ruler. 

It was to this inheritance of faith and duty, consecrated by 
the struggles of so many generations—consecrated especially 
by his father’s example and precept—that Solomon had suc- 
ceeded. How often in every generation, on a smaller scale, 
are the substantial features of that touching scene reproduced, 
in which David, feeling the near approach of death,—feeling 
the vast responsibilities of that life from which he is parting, 
bequeaths to the son of his choice a legacy of service which 
he himself could not hope—was not permitted—to discharge. 
David, as a man who had shed blood, might not build the 
house of God; but David could prepare for, he could design, 
he could make ready to hand, the task of Solomon. Nor was 
Solomon unequal to his inherited trust and its great responsi- 
bilities. The leading event of his reign was the building of 
the temple on the site of Araunah’s threshing-floor—a temple 
wherein the two great objects of national veneration, the ark 
from Zion, and the tabernacle from Gibeon, might, as in a 
common home, find their resting-place. It was a work of seven 
years and a half, and Solomon gave his best—his best of work 
and his best of wealth—to achieve its completion. Gold was 
brought in abundance from Ophir, cedar wood from the Leb- 
anon, copper it would seem from Cyprus, tin from Spain, if 
not from Britain, brass from the foundries of Succoth and of 
Zarthan. Skilled workmen came from Sidon. The existing 
civilization of the Eastern world was laid, wherever it could be, 
under contribution; and although the result was not colossal, 
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when we compare it with other temples, ancient and modern, 
its splendour, arising from the profuse use within and without 
of the precious metals, must have made it sparkle (to borrow 
an expression from Dean Milman) in the morning sun like the 
sanctuary of an El Dorado. Not that its interest was wholly, 
or chiefly, material. It was in Solomon’s eyes, we may be 
sure, as in the eyes of the great prophet Nathan, under whose 
counsels he acted, the expression of a great idea—the visible 
symbol of a great truth. It proclaimed to Israel, in a shape 
which met the eye, the first, the second, the third, ay, and, at 
least by association, the fourth commandment. It was a creed 
_in stone, but it reflected the living faith of a people. Great 
as was its material interest among the buildings of the temple 
—great as was its political value as consolidating the national 
life and supplying it with a consecrated point of unity, its chief 
significance was always and pre-eminently religious. It attested 
the devotion of the monarch to the glory of God—to the re- 
ligious interests and destiny of the people over whom he ruled ; 
and it was accepted, we are told, by a visible token of God’s 
favour and presence. As, at the feast of dedication, the ark 
approached the temple, the psalm arose, “ Lift up your heads, 
O ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors ; and the 
King of glory shall come in.” And when, from within the 
portals of the temple, the question was asked, ‘‘ Who is the 
King of glory?” it was replied from without, ‘The Lord 
strong and mighty, even the Lord mighty in battle.” And when, 
in the second strophe, the injunction, the question, the reply, 
with certain significant variations, had been repeated, then the 
greatest moment in the life of Israel, as a consecrated people, 
had at last arrived: then the ark entered. It was placed in 
its splendid shrine, and the cloud, the glory of the Lord, the 
accustomed token of the sacred presence in that earlier revela- 
tion, filled the house. The house was God’s. He had thus 
vouchsafed to own it. 

Now, it is this, the great work of Solomon’s life, which 
throws out his latter apostasy into such painful relief,—which 
makes his fall in his later age so strange, so paradoxical. Solo- 
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mon, the builder of the temple which David might not build, 
raised round about the sacred city shrines to the foul idols of 
the neighbouring idolaters—shrines to Ashtaroth, shrines to 
Moloch, shrines to Chemosh. Solomon, who had organized 
the priests and Levites, the services and sacrifices of the sacred 
ritual, was now encouraging, if he was not assisting at, rites 
which were cruel and impure as well as idolatrous. It is not 
merely the intrinsic magnitude of Solomon’s offence—it is its 
inconsistency with the main work of his life, its inconsistency 
with what were, undoubtedly, for many a year, his strongest 
and most enthusiastic convictions—that mainly strikes us. If 
it were possible, with a German scholar, to think of the son of 
David as if he were a modern governor-general in India, toler- 
ating old superstitions which he could not, if he would, sup- 
press, the case might be different. In point of fact, Solomon 
introduces the new worship from without, and, let us observe, 
without any political pressure such as that to which weak reli- 
gious men have in past days yielded. Many a man has aban- 
doned truth or duty when it has threatened misfortune; and 
our Lord said, describing this class of characters, ‘‘ When per- 
secution or tribulation ariseth because of the word, by-and-by 
they are offended.” But in Solomon we see a man to whom 
religious fidelity had brought—was still bringing—every earthly 
blessing, and who yet, in the fulness of his days and honours, 
fell away from its requirements. The spectacle is too strange, 
too suggestive, not to lead to an inquiry beyond. 

What was it, we ask, that could have tempted Solomon to 
practise and support idolatry ? 

The temptation came to him, we are told, chiefly through 
his affections. He was not, anyhow at first, intellectually con- 
vinced that the idol worship of the neighbouring nations was 
right. But then “he had seven hundred wives, princesses, and 
three hundred concubines ; and his wives turned away his 
heart.” As yet the pure and stern marriage law of Jesus 
Christ had not been given to the world, although, as our Lord 
pointed out, it could appeal to the primal facts of human his- 
tory as warranting it. And Solomon’s mother—she would not 
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have been likely to teach her son any very high lessons of 
conjugal fidelity : and therefore Solomon’s practice in a matter 
like this must not for one moment be judged by the standard 
of the gospel. But that which happened to him may happen 
with one wife as well as with seven hundred. The subtle but 
entire ascendancy which, in virtue of profound sympathies and 
laws of our nature, may be exerted by a woman over the 
strongest of men is a simple matter of fact. And it is, let me 
add, an influence which, in the majority of cases, is exerted 
with the happiest results; for, on the whole, women have 
higher aims, truer instincts, a purer and a loftier conception 
of life, than men. And the current and most true proverb 
that a bad woman is much worse than a bad man owes its 
force to the fact that women, when they fall, fall deeper, as 
a rule, because, as a rule, they fall from a higher level than 
men. And therefore it is that women influence men as they 
do, sometimes undisguisedly,—more often without its being 
at all suspected. And when this influence is misused the re- 
sults are proportionately disastrous. Solomon’s wives could 
do what probably no one man in his empire could possibly 
have done: they perverted the heart of the wisest of men. 
And closely connected with this temptation was another. 
Solomon was the victim of asort of false cosmopolitanism. His 
wide range of interests, his immense wealth, his contact with 
men of all creeds and of no creeds, brought to him too a temp- 
tation which often comes to those who, from the nature of 
their duties, see many sides of human life. In such cases the 
difficulty is to be fair, just, generous to the convictions of 
others, without compromising what we ourselves know to be 
true,—to recognise what is true in creeds which yet are largely 
false, without shutting our eyes to their substantial falsehood. 
Solomon’s sympathy with all forms of human thought and life 
would probably have gone hand in hand with his anxiety to 
promote and to develop the commerce of his country. We 
can trace some steps, at any rate, in the process. His trade 
with Egypt, for horses and linen yarn, was closely connected 
with an event which must, at first, have startled religious 
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Israelites, who, ever since the exodus, had naturally regarded 
Egypt as the worst enemy of their faith. I refer to his mar- 
riage with the daughter of the Egyptian king. She came; she 
dwelt in a splendid palace outside the city of David; she was 
attended by women of her own race; but she probably con- 
formed, at least in part, to the religion of her husband. But 
when the old barrier had been so far broken down,—when the 
taste for novelty had been so far gratified, it was not easy to 
stop: and a few years later the court of Jerusalem was filled 
with women of the Moabites, of the Ammonites, of the 
Edomites, of the Sidonians, of the Hittites; and they came 
not as the Egyptian princess before them had come, with 
the semblance or more than the semblance of a conversion : 
they came on their own terms; they brought their own 
priests, their own idols, their own rites. Solomon within 
the walls of his palace—Solomon amid the occupations and 
sanctities of his domestic life—breathed now a purely heathen 
atmosphere, and it did its work upon him. The old lines 
which fenced around the creed of Sinai in the mind of 
every believing Israelite grew faint and dim in the mind of 
Solomon. An easy indifference gradually supplanted the 
energetic faith which had reared the temple. ‘ Might there 
not,” he would have said to himself, “might there not be 
something to be urged for the various forms of nature-worship 
with which my people are surrounded?” And thus Solomon 
was at last not merely content with tolerating the idolatry of 
his wives : he himself, we are told, “went after Ashtaroth the 
goddess of the Sidonians, and after Milcom the abomination 
of the Ammonites. He built a high place for Chemosh, the 
abomination of Moab, in the hill that is before Jerusalem.” 
Carelessness became indifference : indifference, under pressure, 
soon became apostasy. 

And, thirdly, of course there must have been some subtle, 
some unconquered evil in Solomon’s nature, which led him to 
sympathise with the wrong thus recommended to him from 
without. No outward influence can really overmaster the 
rectitude of a regenerate will. If outward attractions or terrors 
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prevail, it is because of some weakness or rottenness within. 
As St. James says, when he is resisting the plea that temptation 
can overmaster human weakness, when a man is tempted, every 
one is led away of his own lusts and enticed. But the history 
of this increasing sympathy with what is wrong,—of its gradual, 
its invisible development up to the point at which it triumphs 
in some outward act—this is a dread secret, open only to the 
all-seeing eye in its completeness, although partly traceable 
by all of us, if we even look within the chambers of our 
hearts. 

Thus Solomon fell. And here let us note that his fall was 
_ not arrested by causes which might have seemed likely to pre- 
vent it. It was not, for instance, arrested by his advanced 
years. It is natural, my brethren, to think that as we get older 
we somehow necessarily get better. Many a man in middle 
life lays the flattering unction to his soul, or, at least, we say 
to ourselves that as we get older we do not get worse,—that 
we move more or less necessarily along a fixed groove of 
thought and action and feeling,—that we are confined and 
stiffened, if by nothing better, by our formed habits—stiffened, 
if against any considerable improvement, so, certainly, against 
any serious decline and fall. But these assumptions are not 
by any means borne out by experience. As the years pass, 
and the end draws near, the course of the soul is not by any 
means always upwards and onwards. It is, 1 might almost say, 
as often downwards and backwards. Judas was an older man 
when he betrayed our Lord than when he became a disciple. 
Demas was older when, through love of this present world, he 
departed to Thessalonica than when he first joined St. Paul. 
Men think that as they get older they always become more 
far-sighted and more sensible,—that they only get rid of the 
false enthusiasm, of the misleading hallucinations, which beset 
a young man,—that they retain their old interest in goodness 
and in truth, only that it is tempered now by reflection and 
experience. It may be in many cases. In many cases it is 
not so. What really too often takes place is that conscience 
becomes less sensitive, the heart less tender, the sense of truth 
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less quick and apprehensive. And this loss, this terrible loss 
of the early bloom of the soul, is not really compensated for by 
any ascertainable and counterbalancing advantage. No doubt 
age is meant, in the providence of God, to bring improvement, 
and Solomon himself has told us that ‘‘a hoary head is a crown 
of glory, if it be found in the way of righteousness ;” but then 
everything depends on the appended condition. As age does 
not of itself insure a man against spiritual or moral ruin, so it 
does not palliate—nay, it rather enhances and aggravates— 
such ruin when it has taken place. 

Nor was Solomon’s fall arrested by his knowledge, whether 
of things earthly or of things heavenly. He had, as we know, 
on a great occasion, prayed for wisdom, and his prayer had 
been heard. He was the wisest man of his time ; and, to this 
very hour, far beyond the pale of the Jewish and Christian 
revelations, the tradition of the consummate accomplishments 
of Solomon is written broadly on the literature of the East. Its 
traditions express this by representing him as not merely the 
greatest of monarchs, but as the first of magicians. In point 
of fact, all the natural science to which man had attained in 
that age, all the constructive skill, all the rules and secrets of 
administration and government, all the knowledge of human 
nature that was then to be had, was Solomon’s in the fullest 
sense. Nor was his knowledge only or mainly secular. He 
was a master, too, of moral and spiritual truth. He was, as we 
Christians believe, a pupil and organ of the eternal Spirit, so 
that his writings still occupy a place, a very conspicuous place, 
in the Christian Bible. Solomon’s Proverbs—that wonderful 
repertory of the wisest thoughts about the eternal God, and 
about this finite human life—show abundantly how conscious 
he was of the very truths which might have kept him straight. 
He knew the claims of God; he knew the power of tempta- 
tion; he knew the power of women ; he knew the weakness of 
the human heart. He was no novice playing with forces, or 
trifling on the brink of some precipice, which he had not 
measured. But then, to know is one thing: to be and to do 
is another. There were some thinkers among the old Greeks 
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who supposed that knowledge and virtue were, at bottom, 
exactly the same thing, so that if a man was only well informed 
he could not help being a good man. And there are modern 
speakers and writers—many of them—on the subject of educa- 
tion, who appear to take the same rosy view of what can control 
and elevate our human nature, and to presume that if only 
people can be sufficiently provided with religious or useful 
knowledge, the kingdom of heaven will at once begin upon 
earth. Every generation furnishes its share of mournful ex- 
perience to contradict this misapprehension. Solomon was a 
conspicuous instance of a man who was not saved from doing 
the very gravest wrong by the immense extent of his mental 
and religious accomplishments. In point of fact, his know- 
ledge made his fall all the deeper: it did not prevent it. 

Nor was Solomon secured against failure by his previous 
sincerity. As it is true for all of us that while there is life 
there is hope, so it is not less true that while there is hope 
there is more or less danger. No man here can be made 
mechanically secure of heaven. There is no such thing on 
earth as indefectible grace. If St. Paul himself could be under 
an apprehension lest, after he had preached to others, he him- 
self should be a castaway, who shall presume that confident 
feeling, assurance, or anything else of the kind, shall give him 
an absolute certificate of eventual triumph? God, no doubt, 
on His side, is faithful, so far as He is concerned. None can 
pluck a soul out of His hand. ‘Who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ?” Certainly we may say, with the apostle, 
nothing external to us; neither tribulation, nor anguish, nor 
persecution, nor peril, nor the sword. But then, that which 
nothing outward can do, we, each one of us for himself, most 
assuredly may do. The grey-haired saint may fall at last. The 
fortress which no enemy can scale may be betrayed by its 
defender. God does not oblige us to serve Him by giving us 
His grace. His gifts, in other words, do not reduce us to the 
level of machines: they simply enable us to make the best of 
that freedom which is our manhood’s noblest attribute. There 
is no reason for questioning Solomon’s sincerity in his early 
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life, because in his closing days he broke away from God into 
paths of his own devising. 

The question has been asked—and much discussion has 
been expended in the attempt to answer it—whether, after all, 
Solomon was saved or lost. That, my brethren, is one of 
those tremendous questions which we have no means of really 
solving. Where the giants of the Church of Christ—where 
Augustine and Chrysostom—differed, we, of this day, may well 
be content to admit our ignorance. Nothing is gained by 
straining our eyes during the night over the edge of a precipice. 
We cannot search out the secrets of the Divine judgments, or 
of the predestination of souls. We may, indeed, reverently 
hope that one for whom God had done so much, and who had, 
in his day, done so much for the honour of God, would not be 
suffered after all to perish outright. But certain it is that 
Solomon’s sin brought its penalty in this world. “TI will surely 
rend the kingdom from him.” We know how, at first partially, 
and afterwards wholly, the words were fulfilled. It is ever thus. 
Moral empire, at any rate—the influence of a father, of a 
teacher, of an elder brother, of a guide—is gone when sin, so 
to speak, has sprung a leak in the character,—when all that 
had, at one time, cast a spell over others is seen to be under- 
mined by some fatal inconsistency. This, at any rate, is cer- 
tain, whatever may be hoped or feared as to all that lies 
beyond. And the practical lesson of such a fall as Solomon’s 
is this,—that perseverance in God’s service is not a matter of 
course with any one of us; that it is a distinct gift or grace of 
God, to be secured by watchfulness and prayer. We who are 
neither kings nor sages may well take warning by this history 
of the wisest of kings. Bad social influences, or a corrupt 
public opinion, or the weakness and treachery of our own 
hearts—any one of these, or all, may combine with the inde- 
fatigable enemy of our salvation. Nor is age, or experience, 
or cultivation and refinement, or even a high degree of re- 
ligious knowledge, or the privilege of having done great works 
for God, or years of faithful service, any sufficient warrant that 
we can never fall. Let us watch the issues—we never can fully 
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explore the depths—of these hearts of ours. Let us be sure 
that the best and most intelligent of men are, when left to 
themselves, incapable of thinking rightly, of judging rightly, of 
acting rightly,—that they are capable of falling into the worst 
sins, of being irretrievably lost. And let us, therefore, look 
constantly, humbly to God as the source of our strength. Let 
us grasp the hands that were pierced in mercy for us on the 
cross. Let us ask, with the Church in to-day’s Collect, for “the 
spirit to think and do always such things as be rightful, so that 
we who cannot do anything that is good without God may, by 
God’s Holy Spirit, be enabled to live according to His will 
here, and to die in His peace, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


THE PARTING OF TWO FRIENDS. 

** And Elijah said unto Elisha, Ask what I shall do for thee, before I be 
taken away from thee.”—2 KiNGs ii. 9. 
THE assumption of Elijah the prophet into heaven is one of 
those incidents in the Bible history which takes possession of 
the imagination in the earliest years of childhood, while it also 
suggests problems of the highest interest as long as we can read 
our Bibles or think at all. And in contemplating the narrative 
the eye at once rests upon the figure of Elisha. Ever since his 
call at Abelmeholah, Elisha had been generally in attendance 
on the great prophet, and thus the courtiers of Jehoshaphat 
describe him as “Elisha, the son of Shaphat, who poured water 
on the hands of Elijah.” Elisha seems to have lived at Gilgal, 
not the familiar spot to us, down in the Jordan valley where 
Joshua, in an earlier age, had set up the twelve stones, but 
another Gilgal on the watershed in Ephraim, from which the 
two prophets went down bya gentle slope towards Bethel. 
Elijah hinted, it seems, by some special intimation, what was 
going to happen ; and, whether from personal humility, or out 
of consideration for his attached follower, he desired Elisha to 
remain at Gilgal while he himself went on alone to Bethel. 
Elisha refused to leave him, using an adjuration of peculiar 
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solemnity to describe his attachment. The two went on to 
Bethel. Bethel was one of those Jewish towns at which there 
was a college, or society of young men training by prayer and 
study for the prophetical ministry, and known generally as “the 
sons of the prophets”; and Elijah probably desired, by his 
words, or by his presence, to console and to encourage these 
candidates for his own sacred office, before leaving them for 
ever. They, too, had been informed of the expected event ; 
they asked Elisha abruptly if he was prepared for it. Elisha 
could not bear the question. He knew what was coming only 
too well. The matter was too grave, too sacred, for words. 
Again Elijah bade Elisha remain. He himself was inspired to 
go on to Jericho. Again Elisha refused, in the words and with 
the vehemence of his former refusal; and accordingly they 
walked on together some twelve or thirteen miles down the 
valley to Jericho. At Jericho there is another prophetical 
training college, and the report of Elijah’s approaching depar- 
ture had spread here also, and Elisha, as the person chiefly 
affected, was cross-questioned by the students as he had been 
cross-questioned before, and, as before, he answered that he 
knew what was before him, but could not speak of it. Would 
not Elisha, Elijah asked for the last time, would he not remain 
at Jericho? The request was met with the same peremptory 
refusal, and the two walked on to the Jordan, while fifty young 
men from the prophetical school in Jericho ascended the 
heights behind the town, which commanded the lower part of 
the Jordan valley, to see what would happen. And then the 
two travellers walked on together across the sandy plain. 
They paused fora moment on the river bank. Elijah must 
cross to the side of his native Gilead. He smites the waters ; 
they divide hither and thither; the two pass on dry ground. 
And then, as both stand together on the eastern bank, they 
feel that the end has come. Only a few words passed, as when 
men know that the time may be counted by minutes,—when 
they know that they have to compress into a sentence or two 
the meaning of a life. ‘‘ Ask,” said the departing prophet to 
his disciple, “ask what I shall do for thee before I be taken 
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away from thee.” Elijah speaks as a man who has power with 
God, and Elisha answers accordingly. ‘I pray thee that a 
double portion of thy spirit be upon me.” Elisha asks not that 
his spiritual endowments as a prophet might be twice as great 
as those of his master, but that he might receive twice as large 
a portion of Elijah’s spirit as any other of the sons of the pro- 
phets. He asks it, we may be sure, not with any such poor 
object as the enhancement of his personal power, but that he 
may better do his appointed work ; and, although he is told 
that he has asked a hard thing, he is told also that it will be 
granted if he actually sees his master in the act of departure. 
‘Tf thou see me when I am taken from thee, it shall be so unto 
thee ; but if not, it shall not be so.” Then, and, as it appears, 
quite suddenly, the end came. It came to pass that, as they 
still went on and talked, behold there appeared a chariot of 
fire and horses of fire, and parted them both asunder. And 
Elijah went up by a storm into heaven; and Elisha saw it, and 
cried, ‘‘My father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof.” And he saw him no more. 

Now, those who try to govern their thoughts by God’s revela- 
tion, instead of trying to mould revelation so as to suit their 
changing thoughts, will take this narrative as it stands. The 
three days’ search for the body of Ehjah, which by Elisha’s 
permission was made by the fifty young students from Jericho, 
was not more successful than some of the literary excursions 
of modern writers, in quest of a natural explanation of what 
Scripture treats, beyond all doubt, as a preternatural occurrence, 
akin to the translation of Enoch in the early patriarchal age. 
Such an occurrence is, at least, in keeping with the life which 
it closes, and those who believe that this is the primary ques- 
tion which underlies all others—those who believe that the 
physical order of this universe may be, and occasionally is, 
subordinated to the interests of its moral order—will not be 
startled even at this distinguished honour put upon one of the 
greatest of the servants of God in an age of widespread apos- 
tasy from truth and duty. 

But, not to dwell too much at length on the supernatural side 
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of the matter, let us observe that this event brings before us, 
although surrounded with unusual circumstances, the departure 
of a great servant of God from the world of sense ; and when- 
ever or wherever such an event as that happens, it is one of 
solemn import. Each such emigrant seems to echo Elijahs 
injunction, “Ask what I shall do for thee, before I be taken 
away from thee.” Anda great deal may depend on our wit- 
nessing such an event. Christ is nowhere preached so power- 
fully, it has been truly said, as He is preached from a Christian 
death-bed. Let us try, at any rate, to understand the solem- 
nity which is inseparable from any event of the kind. 

We see here, first of all, that which is involved more or less 
in every such occasion—the parting of friends, It was no new 
tie which bound Elijah to Elisha. Elisha owed everything that 
a good man holds dear to the prophet of Gilead ; and hence it 
was that when Elijah felt his end to be near, and wished to be 
alone, the strong passionate love of Elisha persistently follows 
him from one stage to another of the weary journey which ends 
beyond the Jordan, just as friends will watch by a bed-side un- 
wearyingly, from one stage to another, through weeks, through 
months, through years of a last illness, and the last command 
of the prophet addressed to his follower was the language of 
tender and devoted friendship. ‘‘Ask what I shall do for thee, 
before I be taken away from thee.” To Elijah that solemn 
moment was, we may be sure, a great deal else, but he speaks 
of it as removal from the companionship of Elisha. 

Friendship, my brethren, is one of the most beautiful pro- 
ducts of the natural life of man. It is the tie of moral or of 
mental kinship as distinct from the tie of blood, and of the two 
it is sometimes the strongest. ‘‘ There is a Friend,” -said 
Solomon, “that sticketh closer than a brother.” Solomon, no 
doubt, remembered the mutual love of his own father and 
Jonathan—an attachment which no family rivalry, no dark 
anticipations about the future, could imperil. The highest 
effort of friendship is referred to by our Lord when He is anti- 
cipating, no doubt, His own awful and voluntary sacrifice: 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
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life for his friends.” But this was understood after their 
measure among the best and noblest of the heathen, and 
pagan history has its splendid narratives of self-sacrifice in- 
spired by friendship; and friendship was a subject for discus- 
sion and study, and filled a much more considerable place in 
the writings and conversation of the better sort of heathens 
than it does among ourselves. Treatises on friendship, on its 
nature, on its obligations, on its spirit, on its advantages, were 
not at all uncommon among literary people in Greece and 
Rome. The subject seemed somehow to yield a special sort 
of satisfaction to their moral natures. And Christianity has 

been reproached, more than once, with having somewhat 
' thrown into the shade so attractive and so fruitful an element 
in the moral and social life of man. The truth is that, in pre- 
sence of a law of universal charity, which, however little it may 
be obeyed, is present, and weighs upon, the Christian con- 
science, it seems a poor and an inadequate thing to offer a 
whole heart to any one human being; and, moreover, in doing 
so, there is, no doubt, as ordinary friendships go, a real risk of 
selfishness, the selfishness which jealously exacts an equivalent 
for all that it offers, and is ready to be disappointed, or wounded, 
on the least signs of a want of reciprocity. And friendship of 
this kind—need I say it ?—is not a fruit of the law of love. It 
springs from an opposite principle of self-gratification, and 
therefore, with the advance of Christianity, the cultivation of a 
friendship on precisely the principle which governs the cultiva- 
tion of a garden, namely, with a view to some return, has been 
naturally discredited. 

But there have been Christian friendships, like that of Basil 
of Czesarea and Gregory Nazianzen, during their student days 
at Athens, in which all that was best in the old classical mode 
is preserved, and is transfigured by the new law and life of 
Christ, in which love is strong without being jealously restricted 
to a single object,—without losing aught of its purity, or of 
its disinterestedness. Such walking in the house of God as 
friends—such friendship as this, contracted beneath the eye, 
and sanctified by the presence, of the All-holy—is a spiritual 
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agency of the greatest power. The act by which two souls 
make, as it were, their stock of thought and feeling common 
property, so that each draws upon the resources of the other 
until the mutual influence is, at times, so powerful that soul 
seems to blend almost indistinguishably with soul,—this, it is 
obvious, cannot but exert a decisive influence upon a man’s 
whole destiny ; and therefore few acts in a young man’s life 
are more important in their consequences than the choice of 
his friends. ‘ MVoscitur a socits” (“a man is known by his 
companions”) is only true with limitations. We may associate 
with those whom we do not quite like, but whom we hope to 
benefit. But “ Woscitur ab amicis” (a man is known by his 
friends”), if the proverb exists, would be much nearer the 
mark, since the character of a man’s friends is an index, if not 
of what he himself is, at least of his governing tastes and dis- 
positions. And the parting of real friends is consequently one 
of those tragical experiences of the human soul which cause 
far more suffering than any pain of the body-——which leave 
wounds, not unfrequently, that bleed till death. It is especially 
the case, when the friendship is dissolved by the misconduct 
of one of the friends. It is also the case, although in quite 
another sense, when a friendship becomes no longer possible, 
owing to some serious divergence of conviction on what are 
felt to be points of the first importance. Nothing in his whole 
life caused greater pain to the late Mr. Keble than his renun- 
ciation of the friendship which from early years had bound him 
to Arnold ; but the time came when he felt that he had to 
choose between the friend of his boyhood, whom he dearly 
loved, but whose principles, as it appeared to him, were be- 
coming less and less reconcilable with truths of the highest 
moment, and the Eternal Friend above. Far less painful is a 
parting brought about, not by any human will, but by the 
course of God’s providence, as when a man stands by his 
friend’s death-bed, and knows that in a few hours the two will 
be in two different spheres of being ; and yet how solemn a 
moment is that, how full it is of inevitable pain—of inevitable 
awe. Granting that that scene is irradiated by the highest 
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Christian hopes,—that, almost visibly to faith, the Lord com- 
forts the sufferer lying sick upon his bed, and makes all his 
bed in his sickness ; granting that there is all that the dying 
need—prayers, repentance, sacraments, the felt presence and 
pardon of the Divine Redeemer ; granting that the last mo- 
ments are a very spiritual triumph, and that Elijah is taken up 
in a chariot and horses of fire into heaven—the fire of a 
consuming charity for God and man; yet to reflect that that 
long companionship, that all those years of mutual influence, 
of common opportunities, of common dangers, of common 
struggles, failures, victories, are over; to recall not merely 
the joys of friendship, but its inevitable sorrows, the hasty 
expressions of opinion, the easy acquiescence in mistakes, the 
cowardice of affection as well as its passion ; and to know that 
all that chapter of life is for ever closed—this is one of the 
most solemn experiences of the human soul on earth; and if, 
before he is taken from us, a dying friend can teach us the 
responsibilities, as well as the privileges of friendship, he will 
have done us a service of the very highest and most sacred 
kind. 

For we see here, too, the last act of a great life. Itis not 
perhaps what we should have expected from a man like Elijah 
the Tishbite. A last solemn denunciation of the house of 
Ahab, a last punishment threatened or executed upon the 
Baal-worshippers, a word of warning which might rouse Israel, 
before it was too late, from the dead—this, we think, would 
have been more in character. But, in truth, the greatest and 
the strongest men are not unfrequently the simplest and the 
tenderest ; and Elijah, whose life had been passed in vehement 
speech and in heroic action—Ehjah is thinking, just like any 
humble peasant, of what he can best do for his, as yet, undis- 
tinguished follower. ‘Ask what I shall do for thee before I 
am taken away from thee.” 

And—mark it well, my brethren—all that had preceded in 
Elijah’s career led up to that incident as to the very crown and 
flower of his life. His bold denunciation of Ahab’s apostasy, 
his fearless appeals to Obadiah, and then to Ahab during the 
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famine, his encounter with the prophets of Ashtaroth and Baal 
on Mount Carmel, his retirement in despondency to Horeb, 
his meeting with Ahab in judgment for the murder of Naboth, 
his prediction of their master’s death to the messengers of 
Ahaziah, his defiance of the soldiers who were sent to take 
him—these are the more prominent acts of a life which ex- 
hibits fiery zeal, indomitable courage,—which triumphs over 
the greatest difficulties,—which is rendered pathetic by the 
deepest sorrows. 

And now he knew, and others knew, that the end had come, 
and the last act for which all others had prepared remained. 
It was an act of pure unselfishness, of simple thought for the 
needs of another. A death-bed does two things. It puts the 
finishing stroke on life, and it yields a revelation of character. 
When there is nothing more to be looked for here, men are 
real and simple, if simplicity and reality are ever possible for 
them at all. There have been, it is said, actors upon the 
scaffold; but, for the credit of our common humanity, I believe 
that they are few and far between. As a rule, dying men act 
and speak in accordance with the strongest and deepest 
motives that have governed them through life, or that govern 
them at the moment. To note the last act, to hear the last 
words of a good man is, therefore, a solemn privilege which 
ought to redouble our zeal for all that has made him what he is. 

But, lastly, and chiefly, the solemnity of the scene consists 
in this, that Elijah is visibly about to take his departure for 
another world. ‘“ Before I be taken away from thee.” Elijah 
was, indeed, taken in body as well as in spirit. His translation 
reminds us that death is not only the conclusion of one stage 
of being: it is the door through which we enter upon another, 
and the light which already streams through the opening 
illumines the present scene with a strange interest and awe; 
for it has been observed, sometimes reproachfully, sometimes 
in the way of praise, that, as a matter of fact, Christianity has 
immensely enhanced in men’s minds the significance of death, 
—that, whereas great heathen writers and teachers have en- 
deavoured to persuade men to pass through life with careless 
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light-heartedness, making the best of the enjoyments of the 
hour, and leaving the stern possibilities of the future out of 
sight till they really are upon us, Christianity has succeeded 
to the duty of that Macedonian slave who had to remind his 
royal master, morning after morning, ‘‘ Philip, remember that 
thou art human!” And this witness is true. Christianity has 
made us men think with more awe of each single death, by 
pointing out to us unflinchingly what death really means,— 
that itis not merely, or chiefly, the dissolution of an animal 
organization, but that it is the departure of a living spirit, 
whose probation is at length over, into the eternal world. It 
_is the survival, the certain, the necessary survival, of the soul 
of man, which, in Christian eyes, gives to death its tremendous 
meaning. If death were, in reality, only the first step towards 
resolving a human body into its chemical elements,—if, while 
the force which had invigorated, and the atoms of matter 
which had composed, that body were preserved under other 
forms, all else had, like streams of morning cloud, melted into 
the infinite azure of the past, then, no doubt, we might rightly 
look upon a dying man with easy composure—with the com- 
posure with which we should regard the fall of a ripe apple 
from its parent tree. But everything—let me insist on it— 
everything depends upon the question whether, in death, man 
dies as a whole, or whether there is a real, important, or, rather, 
the most important, part of his body which necessarily survives 
him. 

Few things, my brethren, are stranger in the history of 
human thought than the vehemence with which materialism 
from time to time re-asserts itself, as though men were afraid 
of the true dignity of their nature, and sought to bury deep in 
the folds of matter that higher element of life which makes 
them what they are. They are by no means the highest 
minds in the ancient world who tried to assist men to think 
that they were nothing but aggregations of atoms, after all. 
The better heathen, like Plato, knew that such a doctrine was, 
in itself, false, and that it was, in its effects upon our common 
human nature, degrading. The life of the soul after death 
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was no simple discovery of Christianity. It was a truth of 
natural religion which men perceived as soon as they thought 
steadily about what went on within themselves. And Christi- 
anity only taught men more clearly, and with new evidence of 
its truth, what was already a familiar belief among the best and 
highest minds. 

Let me linger for a moment on this point, not merely on 
account of the vast importance of the subject, but because, 
during the past week, some of those who hear me have asked 
me specific questions about it. 

My brethren, the doctrine which denies that there is any 
spiritual element in man, which survives death, ordinarily rests 
itself upon two propositions, each of which may be shown to 
be inaccurate. 

There is, first of all, the assumption that alla man’s knowledge 
comes to him through the activity of his senses. Now, in 
point of fact, just as many perceptions of our senses elicit no 
thought at all, so many thoughts present themselves every day, 
every hour of our lives, which cannot by any means whatever 
be traced to the mechanical action of sense. Thought of a 
certain kind is extraordinarily active during dreams,—that is 
to say, when the functions of the senses are altogether in sus- 
pense. And, again, memory—that is thought acting upon the 
past—is independent, from the nature of the case, of any pre- 
sent activity of sense. The substance of the brain is said to 
be renewed in twelve years at the most ; but we remember— 
and often the more vividly as we get older—scenes, personages, 
events, of forty or fifty years ago; and here, therefore, there is 
a capacity independent of and beyond the immediate action of 
the senses. And observe that the existence of this capacity is 
just as much a matter of experience as anything we see, or hear 
of, or touch. This, I say, is a matter which every man may 
test for himself. 

And he can test the second of the two propositions or 
assumptions to which I have referred with equal facility, 
namely, that all mind is merely an effect of matter, so that, if 
the brain be irritated in a certain way, thought must necessarily 
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follow. Why, if this were true, the orang-outangs ought to be 
great thinkers. Their brains, as we are constantly reminded, 
differ from those of men only in a lesser degree of intricacy, 
and in a certain peculiarity of form. The weight and size of 
their brain is substantially the same. Why then, I ask, do not 
the anthropoid apes produce the same ideas as man? Why 
have they never constructed a language? Why do not they 
even sing? The more you insist upon the similarity of their 
brain-substance to ours, the more obvious it becomes that man 
can only compass results so astonishingly beyond them in 
virtue of a higher something that acts upon, but is independent 
of, his brain—a something that is himself: the more it be- 
comes obvious that he speaks and thinks because speech and 
thought are not the product of any structural peculiarity of his 
organs, but of the self-conscious principle within him which 
controls them. If an orang-outang could distinguish between 
itself and its sensations,—if it could, for one moment, project 
its thought from itself as we men do whenever we think 
properly at all, it, too, would instinctively talk. Its throat 
would present no mechanical difficulty. Man does make this 
distinction, and therefore, if man is born deaf and dumb, he can 
be taught to express his thought upon his fingers, because, in 
Bible language, man is not merely a living animal, but a spirit 
as well ; and in man’s power of consciously reflecting upon his 
existence, and of distinguishing between his central self and 
his thoughts and his acts, lies his radical distinctness from the 
very highest brutes. And thus, I say, that we are spirits is a 
fact of consciousness ; and as we observe that our life, as spirits, 
although most intimately bound up with our bodily organs, 
does not depend on them, so we reasonably infer that it will 
not perish with them. 

We do not need a voice from heaven to suggest to us that 
our whole being will not be destroyed at the moment when our 
heart shall cease to beat. But considering the pressure of the 
things of sense,—considering the indecision with which we 
men habitually lay hold on the unseen if it be not certified to 
us from without, we are mercifully—we are altogether—lifted 
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up by the resurrection of our Lord and Saviour out of this 
region of high probabilities that commend themselves to the 
reason, in favour of our immortality, into that of certainties 
which are known to be such to faith. And this is why it is so 
solemn a thing to be with any man who is about to take his 
departure for the eternal world, especially to be with a dying 
Christian. He is yet, it may be, fully conscious, but upon his 
face we read the sentence of death. Soon, we say to our- 
selves—in a few hours, it may be sooner—soon he will have 
seen that world from which men do not return. He will have 
entered on that stage of existence which awaits us all, of which 
we know little except its reality. At such times the unseen 
sheds a new, an awful, a blessed light often (God be thanked) 
upon the scene. We stand, like Elisha, close, it may be, to 
one who has already more to offer us than have common men. 
“What shall Ido for thee?” is the language of those eyes 
which follow us so inquiringly round the sick-room,—of those 
lips which would but cannot speak. ‘‘ What shall I do for thee 
before I be taken from thee ?” 

Surely we, too, must ask for a double portion, if it may be, 
of the character of Christ’s dying servant. Much is given at 
such times to those who have the courage to ask for much—to 
those who watch with the eye of faith for the chariots of fire 
and the horses of fire on which strong and loving souls are 
carried up froma bed of suffering into the rest of paradise. 
But in any case we must ask for a deeper sense of the meaning 
and responsibilities of life and of the world which is to follow 
it. We must ask for pardon and peace if, as yet, we have it 
not, through that atoning blood which was shed to preserve us, 
too, body and soul, unto everlasting life. Even Elisha, devoted 
as he already was, was another man after witnessing the trans- 
lation of Elijah. And there are scenes in every life which 
ought to send us back to work and to duty with twice our 
previous sense of the importance of what we have to do in 
this stage of our existence, and with a new and deeper value 
for those heavenly aids which enable us, if we will, to do it, 
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“But Naaman was wroth, and went away, and said, Behold, I thought, 
He will surely come out to me, and stand, and call on the name of the 
Lord his God, and strike his hand over the place, and recover the leper. 
Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters 
of Israel? may I not wash in them, and be clean? So he turned and went 
away in a rage.” —2 KINGS y. II, 12. 


NaaMAN the Syrian, the proud noble, the brave soldier, the 
afflicted leper, is in these several capacities a representative 
man. His peers, his comrades, his fellow-sufferers, may well 
have been proud of claiming his friendship. But it is not these 
particulars which should engage our attention most earnestly 
this afternoon. Naaman, as he waits, disappointed and indig- 
nant, before the door of Elisha’s house in Samaria, represents 
human nature in presence of some higher truth than it has yet 
mastered—in presence of revelation; and from this point of 
view he may be studied with no little advantage. 

Let us, first of all, glance at his history. Naaman, I have 
already said, was a brave and skilful soldier. The Bible tells 
us that by him the Lord had given deliverance unto Syria ; 
and some recently discovered inscriptions make it at least 
probable that he had distinguished himself in a campaign by 
which the Syrians of Damascus were freed from the oppressive 
power of the Assyrian kings. The successful soldier naturally 
stood high in the favour of his sovereign, and in the opinion of 
his countrymen ; but his life was embittered by the humiliating 
and painful disease which in those ages was so prevalent 
throughout the East, and in which the Israelites had learnt to 
trace a material shadow or symbol of moral evil. Naaman’s 
leprosy cannot have been of the severest type, or it would have 
interfered with his duties in the palace and in the camp— 
duties which, as it would seem, were never interrupted. Had 
he been an Israelite, his illness would have shut him out alto- 
gether from human society ; but a pagan Syrian could still hold 
his position as a public man, although he must have felt keenly 
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the distress and the loathsomeness of his malady. It is plain, 
too, that his master, the king of Syria, felt and expressed strong 
sympathy with his distinguished officer, and that he was look- 
ing out for a remedy, if one only could be had. 

How, then, did Naaman, commanding the Syrian forces in 
Damascus, come to find himself waiting in the city of Samaria 
outside the door of a prophet of the Lord? ‘The explanation, 
my brethren, is instructive because it shows the sort of chan- 
nels along which, in all ages of the world’s history, religious 
truth has filtered itself through the great fabric of human 
society, and it anticipates almost exactly what happened again 
and again in the earliest days of the Church of Christ. The 
Syrians, without being exactly at war with Israel, were on very 
bad terms with it ever since the failure of Ahab’s expedition ; 
and, from time to time, raids were made into the two territories 
from either side, and such booty as could be laid hands on 
was carried off. And in one of these raids, the Syrians had 
carried away from her home a young Israelitish girl, who was 
now a slave in Naaman’s palace, and in attendance upon his 
wife. Like Daniel, like Esther, ike that late psalmist who has 
told us how by the waters of Babylon he sat down and wept, 
this maiden cherished a loving and tender memory of the 
religious blessings of her distant home. Often, no doubt, like 
another captive or exile, she would have exclaimed, ‘‘ Why art 
thou so vexed, O my soul? and why art thou so disquieted 
within me? O put thy trust in God; for I will yet give Him 
thanks who is the help of my countenance, and my God.” 
In all ages there are persons who, without being slaves, live 
perforce in situations of dependence which often seem to cut 
them off from religious privileges, or from opportunities of 
religious usefulness. This is often the case with governesses, 
and, in another sense, with maid-servants among ourselves. 
Many such a one thinks it very hard to have to consult, at all 
times, the whims of a thoughtless mistress, and to pass what 
she deems an obscure and fruitless life. Depend upon it, 
where there is integrity of principle and simplicity of purpose, 
the time comes sooner or later for doing the act, or for saying 
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the word, which gives dignity, greatness, sanctity, to any life, — 
which redeems it altogether from being barren or common- 
place. So it was with the little slave girl in the palace of 
Naaman at Damascus. She saw day by day her master’s 
sufferings uncured, and, so far as Syrian skill went, incurable. 
She had heard in her young days, in her beloved home, of the 
prophet ‘who had succeeded Elijah, and who lived in great 
consideration and wielded immense authority in Samaria. She 
ventured to whisper to her mistress, in one of those moments 
of intimacy to which even slaves were ‘not unfrequently ad- 
mitted, that she wished her lord could only see the great 
prophet who dwelt in Samaria, and who, she felt sure, would 
“cure the leprosy. Her words were repeated to Naaman, and 
Naaman in turn repeated them to the sovereign ; and the king 
of Syria at once resolved to make the most of the suggestion. 
Naaman in person was ordered to leave at once for Samaria. 
He took with him money and presents, amounting to more 
than twelve thousand pounds of our money, and he was also the 
bearer of a letter which requested that the leper who bore it 
might be cured. The king of Israel himself was neither a 
physician nor a prophet, and he saw, or chose to see, in the 
despatch of the Syrian monarch, only one of those impos- 
sible demands with which ambitious sovereigns are wont to 
preface a declaration of war. 

But Naaman’s arrival, and all that had followed it, were 
reported to Elisha. With the freedom and authority of his 
great mission, he rebuked Jehoram for his unbelief and his 
alarm. Why could not Naaman be sent on to him that he 
might learn that there was a prophet in Israel? And so 
Naaman obeyed. The great Syrian left the palace of the 
monarch, and he drew up with his long line of horsemen, and 
in his splendid war chariot, before the humble dwelling of the 
prophet. He waited, expecting that the prophet who had 
invited him would at once appear. He waited, but, although 
the prophet was within, a servant only presented himself, and 
that not to invite him to enter Elisha’s dwelling, but to bid 
him journey more than thirty miles across the country, and 
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then bathe himself seven times in the stream of the Jordan. 
If he would do that, he would recover. It was this message 
which led to the outbreak of temper and language described 
in the text. ‘Naaman was wroth, and went away, and said, 
Behold, I thought, He will surely come out to me, and stand, 
and call on the name of Jehovah, his God, and strike his hand 
over the place, and recover the leper. Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel? may I not wash in them, and be clean? So he 
turned, and went away in a rage.” 

Here, I say, Naaman represents human nature, anxious to 
be blest by God’s revelation of Himself, yet unwilling to take 
the blessing, except on its own terms; for Naaman saw in 
Elisha not merely, or chiefly, a master of the healing art, but 
the exponent and prophet of a religion which was, he dimly 
felt, higher and diviner than any he had encountered before. 
Like the sculptor of what is called the Moabite stone, heathen 
though he was, Naaman was acquainted with the sacred name 
of Israel’s God, and, indeed, he expected that Elisha would 
cure him by invoking that name. And thus, you observe, his 
bearing has a distinctly religious interest, and his treatment of 
Elisha’s message has been repeated, and is repeated continu- 
ally, under other circumstances, by thousands upon thousands 
of human beings. And our business, my brethren, is not to 
judge a man who, with scanty advantages, failed on a critical 
occasion in temper and in judgment,—failed when dealing 
with a very serious subject. But his conduct, like all else in 
holy Scripture, was certainly written for our learning, and we 
shall do well to see how far he may possibly have anticipated 
some of either our temptations or our actual failings in the 
great work of dealing with religious truth. 

In Naaman’s language, then, we see, first of all, a sense of 
humiliation and wrong. Naaman feels himself slighted. He 
had been accustomed at the brilliant court of Damascus to 
receive a great deal of deference and consideration,—more, 
probably, than any one else, except the monarch himself. He 
had made a long journey into what he probably considered a 
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vassal kingdom ; and here one of its religious ministers treats 
him as if he were in a position of clearly marked inferiority. 
‘Behold, I thought, he will surely come out to me.” And 
Elisha’s conduct cannot reasonably be ascribed to the legal 
prohibition of intercourse with lepers, or to any wish to magnify 
the miracle in the eyes of Naaman,—still less to any fear of 
infection. Elisha divined Naaman’s state of mind. He knew 
what was the first lesson that Naaman needed to learn. Elisha 
acted as the minister of him who resisteth the proud, and 
giveth grace tothe humble. It is so in our own day. Here, for 
instance, is a man who feels instinctively that Christianity can 
give him that which, in a lasting form, is attainable nowhere 
else—purity in his heart, peace in his soul. The man has 
tried Syria in all its forms,—society, philosophy, pleasure, 
every kind of occupation ; but there the sore remains. He 
has heard that Israel’s true prophet still cures the leper, and 
he, too, comes for the remedy. But then he comes to Jesus 
Christ our Lord in an easy, confident spirit, just as though he 
were doing the gospel a good turn by conferring upon it the 
distinction of his splendid patronage. He comes for a blessing, 
no doubt, but then he believes himself to be giving something 
like an equivalent. He comes, in short, in his inmost heart, 
to treat with our Lord as if He were a sort of equal,—not to 
bend utterly before the Holiest as a repentant sinner. And, 
therefore, the first duty which religion has to discharge towards 
him is to convince him of the true state of the case. He has 
to be undeceived as to his own condition: he has to learn 
that he, as all else have, has sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God, and that, if justified at all, they are justified 
freely by His grace through the redemption that is in Jesus 
Christ. 

Certainly Christianity does not take a flattering view of 
fallen human nature. The first three chapters of the Epistle to 
the Romans stand at the portal of the very fullest statement 
which we have in the whole of the New Testament of our 
Lord’s redemptive work ; and when men are going about to 
establish their own natural rizhteoqusness, not submitting to the 
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righteousness of God; when they are forgetting or slurring 
over the moral evil which has established a barrier between 
themselves and the All-holy; when they would deal with 
Christianity just as if it were only a philosophy, truer, no 
doubt, and more comprehensive, and more adequate to deal 
with the facts, as they say, than other philosophies, but not 
entitled to set up a tribunal of judgment within the conscience, 
or to investigate and probe the secrets of the heart,—then the 
message which is sent out to them runs thus: ‘‘ Because thou 
sayest, I am rich, and increased with goods, and knowest not 
that thou art miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked, I 
counsel thee to buy of Me gold tried in the fire, that thou 
mayest be rich, and white raiment that thou mayest be clothed, 
and that the shame of thy nakedness do not appear, and to 
anoint thine eyes with eye salve that thou mayest see. As many 
as I love, I rebuke and chasten.” 

And we see, secondly, in Naaman’s language, the demand 
which human nature often makes for the sensational element 
in religion. Naaman expected an interview with the prophet 
that should be full of dramatic and striking incident. He 
knew perfectly well how the priests and magicians of his 
native Syria would have acted, had they possessed a tithe of 
Elisha’s power. They would have set it off by all the arts that 
could possibly impress the imagination. “I thought, He will 
surely come out to me, and stand, and call on the name of 
Jehovah his God, and move his hand ” (so it is, quite literally) 
“up and down over the place, and recover the leper.” And, 
instead of this, how tame and prosaic, and business-like is the 
proceeding. Naaman, the great prince and soldier, is put off 
with a curt message. He is told, just as any peasant might be 
told, to bathe seven times in the stream of the Jordan—a 
proceeding which was open to all the world besides. If the 
prophet had bidden him attempt some great thing, something 
corresponding to what he believed to be the general propor- 
tions of his station and his character, something verging upon 
the limits of the superhuman and the impossible, would he not 
have done, or tried to do it? Of course he would. But to 
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drive some thirty miles across the hills in order to bathe in the 
national river of Israel at the end of the drive—the proposal 
was too commonplace : it was simply intolerable. 

And here, I say, Naaman is human nature in all countries 
and all times. The striking, the impressive, the sensational, 
as a test of truth, are as much in request here and now as they 
were in Elisha’s day in Samaria. A man is feeling his way, I 
again suppose, towards practical Christianity. He has lived 
on excitement all his life, and he expects still to find that 
which will gratify it to the full, although in another shape, at 
the door of the Church of Christ. It is a sort of necessity ot 
his nature ; and if he is not greeted by something that is ex- 
-ceptional and brilliant, he is quite prepared to go away in a 
rage, and then he is almost necessarily disappointed. “I 
thought,” he says to himself—“ I thought that he whom I am 
seeking to cure me of my leprosy would surely come out to 
me, presenting himself in some splendid literature, in some 
world-wide, spotless, undivided Church, proclaiming truth by 
voices of matchless eloquence, inviting to worship by cere- 
monies of graceful and imposing magnificence. And yet, 
what is the case? The world which I have left does better, 
and after my experience of its charms I find the Church tame 
and insipid. Compare its hesitating, its stilted utterances,” he 
continues, “with the freedom, with the resource, with the 
bold and fearless impetuosity, of worldly genius lavishing 
itself over the fields of poetry and philosophy, taking the 
human mind captive by its many-sided attractiveness. Com- 
pare its feeble, its unconnected and often disorganized or 
self-neutralizing action, with the decision and the power which 
characterize the work of great worldly potentates and repre- 
sentative statesmen. Nay, how little do its most characteristic 
rites respond to the just expectations of my soul!” It is a 
hard thing when a man is waiting to be touched by the fire of 
prophetic utterance, that he should be sent in an official way 
—(no doubt Naaman thought so)—to bathe seven times in the 
stream of the Jordan. It is hard when a man is expecting 
some new and brilliant theory that shall take account, in its 
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majestic compass, of all the facts that disturb, or that are 
supposed to disturb, all the possible relations of religion and 
philosophy, to be told simply, in the old way, that the blood 
of the atonement alone cleanses, and that the water in the font 
is still efficacious. So men speak. It is the voice of Naaman: 
it is the voice of human nature, which expects that, when it is 
in contact with revealed religion, it must necessarily find the 
sensational. 

No doubt at times true religion does, to a certain extent, in 
condescension to our weakness, meet this deep craving of our 
nature. They who witnessed the transfiguration, or the ascen- 
sion, or the tongues of fire as they descended on the day of 
Pentecost ; they who heard Paul speak on the strand at 
Miletus, or who listened to the speakers in the mystic langu- 
ages at Corinth, or who in the first fervour of their conversion 
would have plucked out their eyes and given them to the 
apostle who had brought them to the feet of Christ; they, 
assuredly, must have felt in varying degrees something of its 
power. And it is undeniable that, again and again, in the 
later ages of Christendom, vast enthusiasms have swept over 
the Christian populations; that Elisha has, as it were, come 
out to the door of his house, and has passed his hand again 
and again rapidly over the sores of society, and has recovered 
the leper. But on the whole, the strength of revealed religion 
is seen in its power of dispensing with efforts of this kind, for its 
force resides, not in the earthquake which occasionally shakes, 
not in the fire which at times consumes the heart of the Church, 
but in the still small voice which speaks to conscience. The 
power of producing a great sensation is no test of truth or of 
goodness. The power of controlling passion and of quicken- 
ing conscience is a test. But then this is achieved in quietness 
and confidence,—achieved often most successfully in the dis- 
charge of routine duties, in the formation and the strengthen- 
ing of quiet and deep convictions, in that inner life of affection 
for our Lord which risks its excellence by rude exposure, by 
eager demonstrativeness. An early communion, where ten or 
twelve assemble in the twilight, to receive the sacrament of 
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the Divine redemption, is likely, often, to be much more useful, 
than attendance at an evening sermon in a crowded church. 
And once more, Naaman represents prejudiced attachment 
to early associations, coupled, as it often is, with a jealous 
impatience of anything like exclusive claims put forward on 
behalf of the truths or ordinances of a religion which we are 
for the first time attentively considering. Naaman will forget 
the prophet’s disappointing reserve. His mind rests for a 
moment on the prophet’s command. What is he to do? He 
is to bathe, it appears, in some distant stream, and then the 
leprosy will disappear. Will not the rivers of his native Syria 
suffice—the clear, cool stream of the Abana or Barada, rush- 
ing down from the Antilibanus, and forming the oasis on which 
his native Damascus is built, or, farther to the south, the 
Pharpar, flowing from the plain into the desert lake? If the 
cure is to depend on any such conditions at all, why will not 
these historic waters achieve it? Why must he be asked to 
bathe in the turbid and muddy brook which he had passed on 
the road to Samaria, and which was bound up with the history 
of an alien race? ‘Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel? may I not 
wash in them and be clean?” My brethren, few things can 
be more precious than early associations when we have been 
nurtured, through God’s mercy, in a Christian home, and when 
memory treasures up actions and persons on whom Christ our 
Lord has shed the light of His countenance. But it is other- 
wise when this unspeakable blessing has been denied us,— 
when the heart has given of its freshest and its best to that 
which is erroneous or is wrong. Then, if we ever reach the 
door of Elisha’s house, there is an inevitable struggle, and men 
ask why grace, of which, as yet, they know so little, is, after 
all, so efficacious and so necessary: and they ask why nature, 
of which they may or may not really know more, cannot do 
the work of cleansing them from their defilement. ‘“‘ Look at 
nature,” they say, “look at its beauty, its freedom, its resource, 
Can it be the impotent, the fruitless thing that you say? Has 
it not its points of superiority to the hard, stiff, formal teach- 
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ing of your theologians? Are not the green fields better than 
the close air, and the dingy aspect, of your churches? Is not 
a good library, or a brilliant conversation, or a scientific 
lecture, more to the purpose than your dull and uninteresting 
sermons ? Why are we to believe that your sacraments are 
the special channels of any regenerative efficacy—that a little 
water and a few words can make, as your Catechism says, ‘a 
member of Christ, the child of God, and an heir of the kingdom 
of heaven’? High intellectual gifts, great moral ascendancy 
—these things, we believe it,—these things may compass the 
regeneration of the world. For the rest it has been well said 
that a good national literature is much more to the purpose 
than all or any of the gifts of Christ.” 

Nature, no doubt, my brethren, can do much. We may 
admit it, because all that is great, beautiful, productive, in 
nature, comes most assuredly, like the gifts of grace, from the 
good God, the fountain of all goodness. But nature can no 
more rise above its level than water can. Nature can civilize, 
undoubtedly: that is one thing. It cannot regenerate: that 
is quite another. He who made us can aloneremake us ; and 
He is perfectly free to choose the channel of this His last, His 
choicest gift. He might have made the Syrian waters the 
means of His healing power: He might have denied for ever 
any efficacy to the waters of the Jordan. There was no physical 
quality inherent in the Jordan water that wrought the cure. 
The cure was wrought by the Divine will connecting its efficacy 
with this one particular instrument. Of themselves, neither 
Syrian nor Jewish streams had—let me repeat it—any healing 
properties at all. Bya particular choice, God made the Jewish 
river the means whereby His healing virtue was to be dispensed 
to Naaman. The question is not whether man’s natural life 
in thought and action has nota force and a splendour that is 
all its own. Of course it has. The question is whether any- 
thing in it can render unnecessary or superfluous that stupen- 
dous act of power and of love which was achieved on Mount 
Calvary. Of itself, a little water applied to a child’s forehead, 
while a few words are repeated at the moment, could not pos- 
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sibly convey any spiritual gift. To suppose this would be simply 
to believe in a material charm. But if, choosing this out of a 
thousand possible acts or symbols, He to whom all power is 
given in earth and heaven has, indeed, attached to it a specific 
spiritual efficacy, then, I say, the case is utterly different. 
Nature may be, in itself, more graceful, more fertile, more per- 
suasive. She is comparatively powerless to touch, to remould, 
the soul of man, because she lacks that which gives power to 
what in themselves are weak and beggarly elements : she lacks 
the chartered presence of the world’s Redeemer, the presence 
of Christ. 

But to go, lastly, to the root of the matter. Naaman’s funda- 
mental mistake consisted in his attempt to decide at all how 
the prophet should work the miracle of his cure. He plainly, 
in reason, had no means of doing this. He only knew, or had 
reason to suppose, that the religion of Israel was higher and 
diviner than his own. He came to it for that which his own 
could not give him, and he, suppliant and leper as he was, was 
in no position to determine what would or would not be appro- 
priate action or advice on the part of its ministers. If it did 
its work—if he obtained the cure he needed—that would be 
enough. ‘To decide upon its method of procedure was beyond 
his power. Yet how often is this fundamental mistake re- 
peated! Men who know themselves to be lepers, who have 
lived all their lives far on the wrong side of the frontier of the 
Christian Church, and who, at last, through God’s mercy, have 
come to it for that which neither civilization nor culture can 
possibly give them—men who have come, it may be, thus far, 
at very considerable sacrifices, with their ten talents of silver 
and their six thousand pieces of gold and their ten changes of 
raiment—men who have discovered that a Jehoram, a mere 
worldly compromise with religion, cannot help them, and have 
pushed their way on resolutely, persistently, to the very door of 
Elisha—yet, strangely, they conceive themselves able to deter- 
mine what their great benefactor ought to do in order to achieve 
their cure. Christian evidences, they say, ought to be mathe- 
matical ; moral evidence will not do, Christian doctrine must 
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include these elements; it must exclude those. Christian 
worship must be either the exaggeration of slovenliness, or the 
exaggeration of ceremony. Christian philanthropy must make 
a compact with our political economy. Christian philosophy 
must come to an understanding with this or that writer who is 
at issue with its first postulates. Christian morals must have 
an eye to detail, and yet must avoid becoming casuistry. 
Christianity, as a whole, must respond to our expectations with- 
out violently exceeding them. In short, Christ must come out 
to meet the man; He must stand; He must move His hand, 
just as the man desires, over the place, and must recover the 
leper. 

Do I say, my brethren, that Naaman has no duties except 
those of simple submission? Do I say that there are no con- 
ditions with which a faith claiming to come from God must 
comply in order to claim the allegiance of the human soul? 
Far from it. Apart from the evidences which lead a man up 
to faith, there are two tests of a true revelation which can 
never be dispensed with. It must not contradict the highest, 
purest, clearest voice of natural conscience: it must not con- 
tradict itself. Our sense of primary moral truth is just as much 
God’s voice as His revelation of truth without us. He cannot 
unsay without what He has already told us within. Our con- 
science, of course, may be misinformed. We must look to that : 
it is a grave matter. But if, for instance, it were true that the 
doctrine of the atonement contradicted the true idea of justice 
—not of justice between one creature and another creature, 
but of a very different thing—justice as between the creature 
and the Creator,—then that would be a reason for rejecting the 
doctrine. And if we are told that a series of teachers who, 
unless history is worthless, contradict each other on important 
points, are all equally infallible, that certainly is a reason for 
distrusting the system which makes the assertion. But beyond 
this, in the purely spiritual and supernatural sphere, we are not 
at all able to say beforehand what a religion coming from God 
ought to do, ought to teach, ought to be like. The finite 
cannot measure the Infinite, or His work. To attempt to do this 
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is to be exposed sooner or later to the shock of certain dis- 
appointment. A German poet satirises the writers of his day 
who say practically, “What I would have done had I only 
been the Christ!” And an apostle, when he closes his account 
of the dispensation of mercy, exclaims, “Oh, the depth of the 
riches both of the mercy and of the knowledge of God! How 
unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding 
out.” 

Naaman, we know, thought better of it. After his recovery 
he showed that he had a grateful and a simple heart by return- 
ing to Samaria; by making his acknowledgments to Elisha; 
by making his profession of faith in Elisha’s God. And the 
general lesson of his history is plain. We are lepers ; we need 
the healing virtue that goes forth from our Lord and Saviour, 
however, whenever, through whomsoever He may bestow it. 
We know that He, the true prophet of all the ages, heals souls 
in the midst of Israel. We know that His blood cleanses,— 
that His Spirit sanctifies,—that there are appointed channels 
of His grace and His power. If we are satisfied that the 
general evidence for this revelation of love and mercy is at all 
sufficient to live by, to rest upon in life and in death, do not 
let us dream of the folly of improving upon His work in detail, 
of asking for, or of creating, new organs of infallibility, or of 
depreciating old and assured means of sharing His redemptive 
grace. It is unpractical as well as irreverent to discuss what 
has been settled by the Infinite Wisdom, and therefore settled 
irrevocably. The true scope of our activity is to make the 
very most, day by day, of His bounty and His love, that by His 
healing and strengthening grace we, too, may be cured of our 
leprosy—may so pass through things temporal, that we finally 
lose not the things eternal. 
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CHRIST THE PATTERN MAN. 


‘“‘ The dayspring from on high hath visited us, to give light to them that 
sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, and to guide our feet into the 
way of peace.”—ST, LUKE i. 78, 79. 


Ir will be my endeavour, my brethren, to-day and on the three 
following Sundays, if God wills, to induce you to consider 
different sides of one single truth, namely, the immense bless- 
ing conferred on us men by our Lord Jesus Christ’s first 
coming into this our world. Such a subject is sufficiently in 
harmony with the Church’s mind and purpose during this 
present month, in which she begins by looking forward, as if, 
for the moment, she were living over again the expectations 
and hopes of bygone centuries, and in which she ends by 
thankfully commemorating the advent. 

Where there is so much to be said, we can only give our 
attention to a few salient points ; but the time will not be lost 
if we endeavour to do what is really open to us, with a simple 
desire to understand and to carry away as much positive truth 
as we can, and still more, if we follow up this effort by a resolu- 
tion to give some practical expression to our knowledge as 
quickly and as forcibly as may be. 

Let me begin, then, by asking a simple question. What is 
the need felt by all or most human beings in their best mo- 
ments? It will not do to reply that it is the need of being 
saved, because the fact, the nature, the need of salvation, im- 
plies a great deal of faith and knowledge which may be alto- 
gether wanting. ‘The answer is, the need of becoming better. 
Doubtless there are some who never feel this want. For my 
part, I believe that they are comparatively few. In all lives 
there are times when a ray of sunlight falls from heaven into 
what is called in the text “the shadow of death” which 
generally overcasts them, and men yearn to be better than 
they are. Doubtless, if you were to cross-question the men 
and women whom you meet in the street they might say that, 
for the moment, at any rate, to be quite frank, they wanted 
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something much more earnestly than to be better. They are 
very poor, and they say that what they want is money, or at 
any rate the means of livelihood. Or they are in bad health, 
and they say that amidst sleepless nights, and with a sense 
of weariness and weakness and uselessness, and the dull 
monotony of continuous pain, or, it may be, the sense or the 
apprehension that they are gradually breaking up, no blessing 
for the time seems to them so desirable as a restoration to 
health, if it could be had. Or they are in the midst of domes- 
tic trouble. Somebody or something has gone hopelessly 
wrong ; or there is a great family quarrel in which every one is 
taking a side; and they say that that which is essential for 
them is peace and comfort in the home circle. These, how- 
ever, are not universal wants, for all human beings, it is plain, 
are not in these particular circumstances, Nor are they really 
—if the truth could be brought home to those whom it most 
nearly concerns—the chief wants of the men and women who 
are in these circumstances, although they look greater than 
any other wants, because, for the moment, they press more 
closely upon the life than any others, just as a tree ten yards 
off looks taller and larger than a distant mountain. 

It will be said, perhaps, that happiness is as universal a 
want as moral improvement, and a want much more generally 
felt; but then what is it that secures happiness? Nothing 
merely outward can do this. A man’s happiness is not secured 
by his wealth or by his honours. These things bring troubles 
and annoyances all their own; and their presence or their 
absence no more touches the real springs of happiness, than 
the colour of a man’s coat affects the circulation of his blood 
or the regularity of his breathing, or than the wind which plays 
upon the surface of the ocean troubles the depths below. 
Even such blessings as warm friends and an affectionate 
family, closely as they wind themselves around the heart, do 
not ensure happiness,—first, because they are transient, and 
our happiness is always dashed by the apprehension of losing 
them ; and, next, because, in order to be made the most of, 
they must be relished by a certain moral appetite.’ The 
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daintiest food is repulsive to a man who is hopelessly out of 
health. In short, happiness is essentially an inward thing. It 
cannot be inflicted; it cannot be conferred from without; 
and it consists, so far as we can see, first, in the repose of an 
open heart upon a really adequate and worthy object, and, 
secondly, in the due harmony of the several faculties of the 
soul. Until the heart is at rest,—until the several powers of 
man’s inward being are harmoniously adjusted, true happiness 
is impossible. But then, what is this repose of the heart, 
what is this internal harmony of the faculties, but the very fruit 
and evidence of our becoming better—of our increase in good- 
ness? And thus we come back to this point, that, after all, 
the general desire to be happy is, when it is reasonably inter- 
preted, a general desire to become better, although all true 
and noble hearts will feel that, if there were no such thing as 
happiness at all, goodness would still be worth almost any 
efforts on its own account. 

Now, in order to become better, we need, first of all, an 
ideal, a true outline, present to our mind’s eye, of what human 
goodness is. Do not let us think that this requirement is 
fanciful, and that we can, if we like, get on very well without 
it. All workmen, whatever they are doing, must know what 
they are going to try to do, or to come near, before they begin 
to work. ‘This is, we know, the case in art. The painter tries 
to sketch out his idea in outline upon paper, before he touches 
his canvas. The architect completes his drawings and his 
models before he begins to work at the foundations of his 
edifice. The poet tries to forecast, at least in his mind, the 
probable direction, the true limits, of-his song, of his argument, 
before he essays to submit his thought to all the restraints of 
rhyme and verse. Sometimes, indeed, an original idea may 
be discovered to be imperfect, and to require modification. A 
general, for instance, may find that circumstances oblige him 
to alter fundamentally the original plan of his campaign. But, 
speaking generally, the rule holds good that, in order to work 
well, we must have an ideal of work before us. We must—in 
other words—know at the outset what it is exactly that we 
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mean to try to do. And this applies just as much to our 
becoming better as it does to other things. We must know 
what the precise improvement is to be at which we are aiming. 
We must have a standard of true excellence before our eyes 
as a guide and as a stimulant. 

Ah, there are persons who tell us that to confess thus our 
need of an ideal is to do a wrong to man’s true dignity,—that 
it is essential to our position as “lords of the creation” that 
we should look up to nothing that is higher than ourselves. 
Certainly, if this be true, man pays very dear for his dignity as 
a lord of the creation ; forif any one law ofcreaturely existence 
is certain, it is this, that improvement depends on struggling up- 
wards towards a higher existence than our own. Depend upon 
it, an ideal of some sort we must have: it is a necessity of our 
being. If it be not above us, it will certainly be beneath us. 
And since, in proportion to the consistency and to the force of 
a man’s character, his desires and affections follow hard upon 
all the currents of his sincerest thought, it follows that, when 
the ideal is below a man, the whole character and being will 
inevitably sink, as it will inevitably rise when the ideal is 
above him. ‘This is no new doctrine. Eighteen centuries ago 
our Lord said, ‘‘ Where your treasure 1s, there will your heart 
be also.” 

My brethren, if there be one variety of the human species of 
whom I could almost despair, it is the boy or the young man 
who has no enthusiasm for any person or character or cause,— 
who is so buried in his self-complacency that he thinks it part 
of his excellence to admire nothing, or at least to profess that 
he admires nothing. There may be foolish enthusiasms, mis- 
directed enthusiasms, enthusiasms which lead people into error, 
or which condemn them to disappointment ; but to have no 
enthusiasm for anything that is beyond or higher than self— 
this means nothing less than moral ruin, because it is the for- 
feiture, at the very outset of life, of a prime condition of all real 
improvement. All of us, young and old, need an ideal. 

Probably there are some who hear me who can confirm the 
value of an ideal of goodness from their own experience. 
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Early in life, it may be, while principles were unsettled, while 
affections were yet fresh, while habits were unformed, while the 
will and the character were still open to receive a decisive 
impulse in this direction or in that,—early in life when that 
most fatal of all scepticisms, disbelief in any human disinterest- 
edness, had not yet, like an early spring frost, settled down 
upon the soul to nip with relentless accuracy all its budding 
promise and beauty, we passed, through God’s loving provi- 
dence, under the influence of some friend or relative to whom 
we could look up with sincere affection, with a sincere respect. 
A great character, tender and yet strong, many-sided and yet 
capable of concentrated intensity, laid its blessed spell upon 
us. We had something to admire—something to believe in— 
something to attempt to imitate. It may well be that in that 
life which to us seemed so nearly perfect there were stains and 
flaws, as it lay out beneath the all-seeing eye of the eternal 
holiness, but as yet in those early days we had neither the ex- 
perience of sanctity, nor yet the experience of sin, which 
enabled us to detect them. And so we were lifted for the time 
out of the reach of lower aims and attractions, out of the in- 
fluence of perilous companionships, out of the dead level of 
our own miserable self-complacency; and this strong and 
beautiful life has left us with an influence which lasts. It has 
passed away now, perhaps, many a year ago, but the effects 
remain. We have known the happiness, the advantage, the 
strength, of an ideal of human goodness. 

Man needs, however, a perfect ideal—an ideal that shal] 
permanently defy criticism—a sample of what human goodness 
is in its truth and completeness. We are sure—we men—that 
there is such a thing as this. How else—we ask—should 
there be so universal an aspiration towards that which would, 
upon this hypothesis, have no existence in fact? But if the 
question had been asked at any time or place, between the 
death of our first father and the birth of Jesus Christ, where 
such an ideal life could be found, what must have been the 
answer? Over the whole of the ancient world we trace the 
apostolic inscription, ‘ All have sinned, and come short of the 
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glory of God.” The great characters of pagan antiquity, in 
literature, are like the beautiful fragments of pagan art in our 
museums: they suggest perfection without reaching it. These 
are always, at the best, mutilated, even when there is in them 
nothing that is positively hideous or degrading. The best and 
the highest fail to satisfy the craving of the human conscience 
for some life that shall show what man was meant to be. So- 
crates has been named in our day as a sort of parallel to Jesus 
Christ, as a fearless apostle of truth in an age of unrealities and 
superstitions ; but Socrates—not to dwell on graver blemishes— 
has so little of apostolic consistency that, after spending his life 
in exposing popular superstitions, he desires with his last breath 
that a cock may be sacrificed to Esculapius. And Cicero was, 
undoubtedly, one of the purest and noblest characters in the 
whole public life of ancient Rome—a man who tried with great 
sincerity of purpose to wring perfection out of the philosophy 
which he had at hand; and yet Cicero’s vanity is so egregious 
that at this distance of time it is almost impossible to read his 
letters and his speeches without a smile. And Seneca has 
still, as he always has had, his enthusiastic admirers. His 
writings, no doubt, represent one of the best efforts, if not the 
very best effort, of the pagan conscience, even if he did not get 
something from a higher source; but a subtle vein of pride 
runs through him and spoils everything. Seneca in practice is 
quite a different man from Seneca on paper. He is cowardly 
and avaricious. Nor is it otherwise in the saints of Israel. 
Israel had a divine, fixed rule of human life: it had no perfect 
living ideal. Israel’s greatest and holiest, whether lawgiver or 
prophet, or monarch, had each and all a share of imperfection, 
—Noah, Abraham, Moses, Samuel, David, Elijah, Hezekiah. 
It seems unfilial, ungrateful, irreverent, to insist on the short- 
comings of the saints, but then Scripture does record them. 
Each of them falls short. David especially—the man who 
loved God and goodness with an enthusiastic love—the man 
after God’s own heart—David is so far from perfect, that for 
us he is rather the model of penitence than of saintliness—of 
recovery than of perseverance. These great servants of God 
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were, in fact, types of one greater than themselves,—of one 
who would collect in his single person their scattered excel- 
lences, while he rises above their characteristic failures—of 
one from whom some rays of glory might seem to have fallen, 
by anticipation, upon these great forms among the ancient 
people, that the eyes of men might be trained to gaze on’ him 
when at last he came. 

It is our Lord, and our Lord alone, who satisfies this human 
want of an ideal of goodness. He shows us what human good- 
ness was meant to be: He offers us, in His life, the ideal life— 
the life of man at his best, in his perfection. This is the 
meaning, or one of the meanings, of that title by which, more 
frequently than by any other, He referred to Himself—“ the 
Son of Man.” No doubt, the original purpose of His publicly 
adopting that name was to claim for Himself the great prophecy 
in which Daniel describes one like the Son of Man coming with 
the clouds of heaven to the Ancient of Days, and receiving 
dominion and glory and an imperishable kingdom, that all 
peoples and nations and languages should serve Him. We have 
proof that this prophecy was, in our Lord’s days, one of the 
most familiar to the Jewish people, and they understood it uni- 
versally to refer to the expected Messiah; so that when our 
Lord spoke of Himself as the Son of Man they understood 
Him to claim to be the Messiah in the strongest language open 
to Him. Still, the question why Messiah should be called by 
a title such as this remains, and to say that it was because He 
was to be truly human seems to be scarcely a sufficient answer 
unless, indeed, we bear in mind that He was, all along, some- 
thing more, so that this humanity could not be taken for 
granted, and is, from the point of view of revelation, something 
of a surprise, just as it would be always to describe a- powerful 
monarch as poor, ora great general as a confirmed invalid. 
But a fuller and more satisfactory reason is to be found in the 
fact that our Lord is not merely human, but that He is the re- 
presentative or ideal man—the one son of our race who is not 
unworthy of its high origin,—in whom its original idea is per- 
fectly realized. This is what St. Paul means by calling Him 
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the second Adam; the counterpart, that is, of the first father, 
of our race, unlike the first Adam in this, that He is always 
true to the idea of a perfect humanity. And so He stands 
alone in history, the first of a new race of men, the faultless 
pattern and type of human goodness, 

For, in the ideal which His life presents to us, let us observe, 
first, the absence of any disturbing flaw. In the midst of a 
soiled and sinful world He alone is absolutely sinless. He, too, 
is tempted, as was Adam. Unlike. Adam, He resists tempta- 
tion. We shall seek in vain for any trace of evil in that per- 
fect life—for any word, any action, any gesture or movement, 
which implies a will averted from good,—which implies sin. 
Everywhere we see in Him simple and sustained elevation above 
the circumstances, above the opinions, of the world, above its 
pleasures, above its sorrows. ‘In vain,” it has been said by 
no friendly writer—‘‘in vain does the most keen-witted malice 
seek to trace selfishness in the motives of Jesus of Nazareth.” 
No lower inclinations of sin, no paltering with truth, no swerv- 
ing from justice, no self-seeking, no covetousness, no ambition, 
can find a place in that character of such lofty purity, of such 
stern veracity, of such considerate equity, of such unreserved 
self-sacrifice, of such disinterested love. Men have mistaken 
His anger against the buyers and sellers in the temple for a 
mere outburst of vulgar earthly passion, forgetting what a just 
and holy zeal for God’s honour, which they do not feel them- 
selves, might make imperative in Him. Or they have excepted 
against His cursing the barren fig tree, not seeing that, for the 
Holy One, this material world is ever subservient to the moral, 
and that this act was designed to represent the impending con- 
demnation of impenitent Israel. Or they have imagined that 
the choice of Judas betrayed a want of that higher insight 
into character which might be expected ina perfectly pure soul, 
here, too, mistaking merciful long-suffering for mere moral 
insensibility. Not that our Lord’s sinlessness rests upon our 
inability to trace moral evil in His words and works. His 
forerunner, the Baptist, confesses it ; His apostles insist upon 
it. For them, He is, over and over again, the lamb without 
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blemish, immaculate, who does no sin, in whose mouth no 
guile is found. The judge who condemns Him washes his 
hands, to cleanse them, if it were possible, from the blood of 
the innocent. The centurion beneath the cross, and Judas in 
his despair, insist equally with the holiest souls in acknow- 
ledging the stainless purity of Jesus. Nay, He Himself speaks 
always asasinless man. He calls men to repent without once 
implying that which must be an ever present thought to every 
one of His ministers,—that He, too, is a sinner needing recon- 
ciliation and pardon in order to face the purity and the justice 
of God. He teaches mento pray, “ Forgive us our trespasses,” 
but no prayer for the pardon of sin ever once passes His lips. 
He goes further : He challenges His contemporaries to convince 
Him of sin, if they could. For any man whose character was not 
obviously spotless such a question would mean either consum- 
mate hypocrisy, or self-deceit pushed almost to the extremity 
of folly. In our Lord, it harmonizes perfectly with everything 
else that we read about Him. The human conscience in all 
ages, like the conscience of His contemporaries, listens to that 
astounding question in reverent silence, and whispers to itself 
“ He—/7e has a right to ask it, for He—He alone—is without 
sin.” 

And the ideal of goodness presented to us by our Lord is 
perfectly harmonious. We see in Him nothing of the narrow- 
ness or the one-sidedness which is traceable more or less in 
all merely great men. As a rule, we men can only appropriate 
one part of goodness at the cost of the rest. How often, for 
instance, are the best people that we meet with charitable, but 
indifferent to the claims of truth, or truth-loving, but careless 
about the requirements of charity. In our Lord there is no 
one predominating virtue which throws others into the shade. 
Every excellence is adjusted, balanced, illustrated, by other 
excellences. It is impossible to maintain, with any approach 
to a show of reason, that some one particular temperament 
shapes his acts and words,—that He is cynical, or choleric, or 
melancholy, or phlegmatic. He is each of these: He is none of 
them, He combines the masculine with the feminine type of 
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character. He combines the active instincts of life with the 
repose of contemplation. It is impossible to say that He sur- 
renders Himself to any one especial duty to the prejudice of 
the rest. He obeys the law, but He proclaims man’s freedom 
in obeying it. He rivals the sternest ascetics in not having 
where to lay His head ; yet He converses brightly with all the 
world, eats with publicans and sinners, attends a wedding 
banquet, sheds tears at a funeral. He is consumed, as He 
says, with zeal for God’s honour; yet He is always calm. He 
rebukes the ill-considered fervour which would call down fire 
from heaven upon those who did not receive Him. He is 
ever contemplating, as none else could contemplate, the 
nothingness of all created things—the coming of that day 
which cometh as a thief in the night, and yet He sympathises 
with all that is tender and beautiful in nature and in life. He 
points to the birds ; He lingers over the colours of the lilies ; 
He calls from the homeliest incidents and features of country 
life the materials for those imperishable parables which, like 
flowers on the altar, by reason of their very simplicity, are so 
suggestive of the Divine and eternal truths. He is tender 
without false sentiment, —benevolent without a trace of weak- 
ness,—resolute without passion, without obstinacy. His con- 
descension never degenerates into mere familiarity. His 
incomparable dignity never touches—it were blasphemy to 
think it—the confines of pride. His lofty freedom from the 
world’s tyranny and prejudices never becomes contempt for 
man or any form of misanthropy. His implacable hostility to 
sin is always allied to the warmest love for sinners, Against 
evil in all its forms He brings not peace, but a sword, while on 
those who will He bestows a peace which the world cannot 
give. In His own words, He is as wise as the serpent ; He is 
as harmless as the dove. He is in His character, as by the 
terms of His mediatorial office, at once the lamb led forth to 
sacrifice, and withal the lion of the tribe of Judah. 

Once more. The type of goodness presented to us in the 
life of Jesus is a strictly universal type. It is flavoured, so to 
speak, by no race or clime or sect. It is absolutely world- 
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wide. Certainly the particular features of goodness are always 
the same; but a good Englishman, as we know, is in many 
ways figured with a different outline from a good Frenchman 
or German. National habits and modes of thouglit and action 
drape the eternal virtues in dissimilar guises ; and, such is our 
finiteness, a very French type of goodness would not find 
many imitators here, just as a good Englishman would have to 
be studied by our neighbours across the Channel before they 
would do him any sort of justice. Now, although our Lord 
was born in a province of the Roman empire, marked by the 
very strongest peculiarity of race and thought, He does not ex- 
clusively belong to it. His character is just as intelligible to 
the Greeks or the Romans or the Germans, as to the Syrians 
or the Arabs. No Jewish sect could claim Him as its ad- 
herent ; no Jewish teacher has left on Him a narrowing im- 
press ; no popular errors, among the people of whom He was, 
received any sanction at His hands. He will not hear of their 
superstitions about Sabbath observance. He is Lord also of 
the Sabbath. He will not sanction their cruel intolerance of 
the Samaritans. ‘The Samaritans, both in His teaching and in 
fact, are objects of His special favour. They may judge 
hardly of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with 
the sacrifices,—of the eighteen whom the tower of Siloam had 
crushed in its fall,—of the man who had been born blind ; but 
He will not for a moment yield to their assumption that each 
form of bodily misfortune is the consequence of some secret 
sin. He has a wider and wiser philosophy of pain than that, 
Still less has any Roman or Greek or Indian thinker shaped 
Him into an intellectual mould. He rises above all the diyid- 
ing lines of that or any previous or subsequent age. He 
speaks to the human soul in all countries and ages with the 
authority of one in whom every soul finds, at last, its ideal 
representative. Although He wore the dress of a Jewish rabbi, 
and accommodated Himself to the usages of Jewish life, all His 
ordinary words and actions, although altogether suitable to His 
age and country, are yet also equally adapted to all people 
and all climes ; and thus His character—let me repeat it—His 
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character is correspondent to His world-wide claim, and in all 
quarters of the world men have recognised in Him an abso- 
lutely universal type of human goodness. And if any have 
dared, of His grace, to say, with His apostle, “ Be ye followers 
of me,” they have quickly added, “even as I also am of 
Christ.” 

There is, indeed, one side of our Lord’s bearing towards 
men—lI mean His literally boundless claims upon their faith 
and their obedience—which would be fatal to the ideal which 
is presented to us if it did not depend upon a fact, upon a 
necessity, of His being as one higher than any of the sons of 
men. As it is, His self-assertion is only a part of His perfect 
veracity. He would not have been true to Himself,—He 
would not have been true to us, if He could have shrunk from 
claiming to be the judge of the world, and already one with 
the everlasting Father in those distant times when, as yet, 
Abraham, the patriarch of Israel, had not been born. Into 
this momentous truth we must not enter farther to-day. 

There are two very brief observations I would make in 
conclusion, 

My brethren, if our Lord is thus the pattern Man, the four 
holy Gospels are, on this account, the most precious of all 
books in existence. ‘They are the inner sanctuary of Scripture ; 
they are its holy of holies. Certainly the Eternal Spirit moves 
and breathes everywhere in the sacred volume, but His organs 
are very various. Elsewhere we are in presence of legislators, 
of historians, of prophets, of apostles ; here we meet—we listen 
to—the Master Himself, as one and the same figure, so 
gracious and so awful, is reflected in four distinct yet ulti 
mately harmonious types of teaching. Like those four 
mysterious beings whom Ezekiel and the beloved disciple 
successively beheld in vision, highest and nearest to the throne 
of the Uncreated, as representing the loftiest forms of created 
life, so the four evangelists stand alone in the book of God, 
because they narrate the life of the perfect moral Being—the 
life of Jesus. Just as those rest not day and night, saying, 
‘Holy, holy, holy,” so these have but one aim—to show us 
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simply and sufficiently their Lord and Master. In these in- 
comparable pages there is nothing of what we should find in a 
human biography. No circumstances are dwelt onas illustrat- 
ing His greatness. No attempts are made to draw attention 
to the beauties of His character. The writers evidently feel 
that, in such a presence as that, comment or panegyric would 
be out of place,—that it would be irreverent. The narrative 
flows on in the very simplest and most unlaboured style, and 
we feel, as we read, that nothing else than a new being is 
before us—one whose words and acts reveal at once a match- 
less simplicity and an awful greatness. One work there 1s, 
the product of the highest uninspired Christian genius—the 
“ Tmitation of Christ”—(whether by A Kempis or by an un- 
known author I cannot say)—which, more than any other, 
has caught the spirit of the evangelists ; but their sublimities, 
like jewels disguised among the pebbles on a sea-beach, are 
revealed now to all quick eyes and earnest hearts. ‘The per- 
fect life they record is the first blessing of the Advent. Let us 
remember it practically by studying them during the next three 
weeks, 

And, lastly, if our Lord be thus the pattern or ideal man, 
we men must love Him, not merely for what He has done for 
us (of which more, please God, on another day), but because 
He is what He is,—because He is fairer than the children ot 
men, while yet He is one of them. his love, I say, is no 
mystic reverie, no rare spiritual accomplishment ; it is a moral 
necessity. For what is it that provokes human love? Always 
and everywhere beauty, whether beauty of form, or beauty of 
thought, or beauty of character. And as there is a coarse and 
a false beauty which commands the passion of degraded love, 
so should a true and pure beauty provoke the purest and 
strongest affection of a spiritual being. And therefore St. 
Paul says, ‘Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity.” Therefore St. Paul says, too, “If any 
man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema 
maranatha.” ‘The love of the one perfect being is a true test 
or criterion of our actual state. We shall certainly love Him 
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if we are looking upwards,—if we are trying, however imper- 
fectly, to improve, and have caught a sight of Him; and it is 
the first condition of our becoming better. With this con- 
summate ideal of human perfection before our eyes, our whole 
nature will rise to a higher level with the upward movement of 
our hearts. 

May the Dayspring from on high visit our hearts, indeed, 
this Advent,—banish their darkness and their gloom by a 
revelation of His beauty, and then, enwrapping us in His love, 
guide our feet, tenderly, strongly, swiftly, across all intervening 
obstacles, into the way of eternal peace! 


CHRIST THE ENLIGHTENER OF MANKIND. 


“*The dayspring from on high hath visited us, to give light to them that 
sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, and to guide our feet into the 
way of peace.” —ST, LUKE i. 78, 79. 

THE coming of our Lord Jesus Christ into this our world was 
considered, last Sunday, as settling for us men a primary and 
most important question, namely, what human life at its best 
was meant to be. For us Christians, that can be no longer an 
open question. Our Lord Jesus Christ has offered us an ideal 
of life which authoritatively closes it. The local and national 
drapery which, so to speak, encircles Him does not obscure the 
world-wide significance of His life and character. The acci- 
dents of His coming among us as a Jew, eighteen centuries 
ago, are easily translated into their equivalents at other times 
and places, and there remains an ideal—the ideal of a man- 
hood which, by its perfection, disarms the most fastidious criti- 
cism,—by its majesty awes irreverence itself into something at 
least like respect,—by its tenderness takes millions of hearts, 
age after age, so altogether captive that they are constrained 
to lavish upon it the very best of their adoration and their love. 

But side by side with man’s anxiety to find the moral ideal 
of his life, in view of which he may become better, is a wider 
anxiety, if possible, to understand, if he can, the secret and the 
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object of his existence. While our moral instincts, making 
the most of that original sense of a right and a wrong which is 
a part of the outfit of every soul, are tracking their way towards 
an ideal life, our intelligence is at work all the while on a 
larger circle of ideas, and is constantly raising or encountering 
questions which cannot but present themselves. My brethren, 
there are times in the lives of most thoughtful men—of the 
most steadfast Christians—when those primary questions recur 
with a kind of awful freshness, starting up, as it were, out ot 
the quiet routine life which we are leading, out of the very 
depths of the soul’s being, and troubling us with their search- 
ing importunity,—‘“‘ Whence am I? What am I? Whither 
am I going?” Man’s real nature, his origin, his destiny—- 
these are questions which cannot be treated as if they be- 
longed to the mental department which many of us, perhaps, 
label “ Notes and Queries.” They are obviously questions of 
the very first importance—questions compared with which the 
literary and social and political trifles with which we amuse 
ourselves, during the greater part of our brief life here, dwindle 
away into their proper insignificance. 

Do not let us, for the world, say, “‘ These are merely specu- 
lative questions : we can do our duty very well while we leave 
them unanswered.” ‘They may, in themselves, belong to the 
speculative rather than to the practical sphere of truth, but 
they have immediate and important bearings upon practice. 
I need not spend time, my brethren, in pointing out to you 
that the whole idea of the meaning and solemnity of life and 
duty depends upon the answer which we give to these ques- 
tions,—that to know that we are really imperishable beings, 
with an endless destiny of some sort before us, receiving from 
one above us this awful gift of life, and having to account most 
assuredly for the use we make of it, is, for serious persons, a 
most fruitful piece of knowledge, while denial or doubt of it is, 
proportionately, in a moral sense, likely to be impoverishing 
and disastrous; for all such questions really run up into one,— 
Does any being exist who explains to each of us the mystery 
of his own existence—a being to whom we owe it that we are 
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here at all,—who upholds us in existence moment by moment, 
—whom we are bound to serve now, and in whom hereafter 
we may find our satisfaction and reward ? 

Now, St. Paul tells us that in nature and conscience, taken 
together, man has materials at hand for learning that such a 
being—that God—exists. And by God he means not a mere 
stupendous force, nor yet merely an all-penetrating intelligence, 
but over and above this—nay, especially—a moral being. 
“That,” he says, ‘which may be known of God is manifest 
in the Gentile peoples, for God Himself hath showed it unto 
them, since from the creation of the world His invisible attri- 
butes may be clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even His eternal power and Godhead ; so that,” 
he concludes, “the Gentiles are without excuse,” if they do 
not act upon this knowledge. And what nature teaches from 
without, conscience echoes from within. ‘The Gentile na- 
tions,” says St. Paul again, ‘‘ having not the law that was once 
given to Israel, are a law unto themselves, since they show the 
work of the law ”—(that is, the conduct which God requires) — 
the “ written in their hearts,” just as for Israel it was written on 
tables of stone, “their conscience also bearing witness to it.” 
And thus conscience within man, as nature without him, points 
to God even without arevelation. ‘The works of nature suggest 
an author ; the law of conscience implies a lawgiver ; and that 
the lawgiver of conscience is also the author of nature is, on the 
whole, apart from revelation, a presumption so intrinsically 
probable that man may be held responsible for presuming it, 
although its certainty is only attested by miracle, the weapon— 
so to call it—the weapon of revelation—the weapon by which 
revelation makes its way among human minds, one object of 
miracle being to show that the material world is under the 
control of the Lord of the moral world. 

Here observe, my brethren, that St. Paul is speaking of what 
man may know by the aid of nature and conscience ; but 
whether he will do so or not in a given age or country depends 
upon whether he will or will not make the most of his resources. 
As a matter of fact he has, more frequently than not, closed his 
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eyes to the natural light streaming around him. Unwilling to 
know more of the lawgiver of a conscience which he disobeys, 
he has disregarded the teaching both of conscience and of 
nature, and hence the various idolatrous and _polytheistic 
systems of the pagan world—the “lords many and gods many” 
to which St. Paul alludes. These systems, remark, do not 
represent man’s gradual struggle upwards from an utter dark- 
ness towards the recognition of one God ; but, on the contrary, 
they represent different stages of his descent from a knowledge, 
more or less clear, of that primal truth downwards towards 
feticism. ‘When they knew God,” says St. Paul, “ they 
glorified Him not as God, neither were thankful, but became 
vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was dark- 
ened ; and so they changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
into an image like unto corruptible man, and into birds and 
four-footed beasts and creeping things.” Indeed, if we wish 
to study this process of a gradual decomposition of faith, we 
need not look back to the pagan religions of the ancient world. 
The last number of some popular and brilliant review may 
possibly enough show us how, with a higher than any natural 
light flooding all intelligences that have eyes to see, men can 
at this day close their eyes to all spiritual truth whatever, and 
so bury themselves beneath the folds of matter that nature 
becomes to them, instead of the robe of beauty which every- 
where speaks of the Monarch who wears it, only a thick veil 
which hides Him out from the sight of His reasonable creatures. 

Rut even where this is not the case—even where God is 
believed really to exist—the questions of our relations towards 
Him are still unsolved. Why did He place us here? Does 
He take notice of—does He care for—us? Shall we see or 
know anything really of Him by-and-by? Shall we exist in 
any practical sense after death? And to these questions even 
sincere theists only answer, “ Perhaps.” If we are to know 
anything certainly, God who sees the secret of our destiny 
must Himself speak. ‘Behold, darkness hath covered the 
earth and thick darkness the people; but the Lord shall 
arise upon thee, and His glory shall’ be seen upon thee,” 
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If there is a good God in existence, who has made us, His 
creatures, such as we are, with these wants, with these capa- 
cities, with these aspirations, these hopes, these presentiments, 
these fears, then it is highly improbable, to say the least, that 
He should not show us something more of Himself and of His 
will than can be learnt from nature and from conscience. 
Nature has its dark patches of unintelligible ruin and pains. 
Conscience has its recurring moods of hesitation and be- 
wilderment. A clearer, stronger, steadier light is needed to 
guide man along his difficult path to his future home. A 
clear word of God—that is what is wanted ; and it is unimagin- 
able, for those who believe Him to be loving and wise, that 
He should allow His creatures, century after century, to grope 
after Him amid disappointment, when it would cost Him, they 
think, so little to speak. The sense of the great probability 
that God will speak meets, you observe, the evidence that He 
has done so nearly half-way, and it is designed in His provi- 
dence to do so. 

And here it may be well to notice an old but by no means 
extinct objection to the very form and instrument of revelation 
as the word of God, spoken to man, and uttered or written 
down by man as God’s word. We are gravely told that for a 
spiritual being like God to speak involves an anomaly, since 
speech—a movement in the air resulting from the vocal organs 
—implies an animal organism, so to say, behind it; and ac- 
cordingly the phrase and idea of a word of God is said to be 
only one of the many ways of degrading the conception of 
deity for which the Christian revelation is held to be respons- 
ible. It is better to treat this anxiety for God’s honour, wher- 
ever we find it, as sincere, though sometimes it shows itself too 
often only when some point of Christian doctrine is to be 
discredited. As God’s justice and generosity are pleaded 
against His atoning love,—as His gifts of sacramental grace 
are said to materialize the idea of His spiritual influence, so, 
in like manner, to suppose that He can speak is described 
as changing Him into the image of His animal creation. 

What, then, is this idea of the word of God which the objec- 
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tion presupposes? It is, I reply, a purely physical idea of it. 
So much organic activity, so much atmospheric vibration, such 
and such an effect upon the nerves and the brain,—that is a 
word. It implies that by a word is meant only a regulated 
sound,—that sound is the essential thing in the word,—that 
apart from sound it does not exist ; whereas, in reality, sound 
is only the physical dress of the real word, whether it be the 
word of man or the word of God. The substance of the word, 
of which sound is the clothing, is thought—thought prepared 
for transmission from one thinking being to another. No doubt 
with us men, composite beings as we are, with our souls clothed 
in bodily forms, our ideas take a physical and outward dress, 
too, in order to be transmitted from one of us to another. But 
is no communication, then, possible between one disembodied 
spirit and another? And, if it is possible, is it to be supposed 
that such a communication passes in anything which we should 
recognise as an uttered language? And are we even sure 
that no beings communicate with us excepting through the 
organs of sense,—sure that the strange unaccountable thoughts, 
good and evil, which present themselves ever and anon to our 
intelligence, are not infused into it by other beings, whether 
angels or evil spirits, or the spirits of the departed? In short, 
if by the expression “‘a word,” be meant thought ready for 
transfer from mind to mind, whether through the medium of 
language or without it, who shall deny the power of any one 
spiritual existence to speak to another—to pour into another, 
by sympathetic contact, of the nature of which we can form 
only dim imaginings, a very tide of thought and feeling and 
resolve and passion—a vast power of spiritual good or evil, 
to receive in return, in the case of created spirits, a reciprocal 
influence for evil or for good? And, if this be so, who in the 
world shall say that the one self-existing Spirit alone may not 
speak,—that while every creature has its appropriate language 
—its voice, as St. Paul puts it, whether articulate or not—God 
alone shall not communicate His will to created and dependent 
minds, that, while beneath His throne there is an incessant 
activity of intercommunication between beings of all orders 
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of intelligence, He alone, the Maker of all, the Lord of all, is 
to be condemned to silence, to banishment, to isolation, in 
order, forsooth, to guard His dignity ? 

“No, no,” it is said by another group of disputants: “we 
do not mean that. Of course the Infinite Spirit can speak to 
other spirits if He chooses. We, for our part, believe that He 
has spoken, and that He still speaks, more or less, to all. Our 
objection to the Christian idea of revelation is that it is too 
limited,—that it confines to a few agents and to a single age a 
process which we maintain to be as ancient and as universal as 
humanity. God, we say, has always been revealing Himself; 
and Christianity can no more monopolize the privilege of being 
the one revelation than England can claim to be the one 
country upon which the sun shines.” 

Here, brethren, let us admit what must be cheerfully ad- 
mitted, namely, that God has not left Himself without witness 
anywhere among men,—that, as we have already seen in nature 
and in conscience, He has provided means which, if they are 
made the most of, enable men to attain to a certain knowledge 
of Himself. If, enlarging the idea of revelation, you choose to 
call that primary lesson of nature and conscience “ revelation,” 
do as you please: only then let us understand each other. Of 
course, in that sense, all the false religions in the world, if not 
revelations, contain an element of revelation,—just enough to 
prevent them from decomposing at once,—just enough to 
prevent their forfeiting at once all claim on the affections and 
thoughts of men. But if by “revelation” we are to under- 
stand, as is usually understood, only such truths about the 
nature and the will of God as nature and conscience could 
not enable us to reach, then I say, advisedly, that revelation 
is a monopoly of Christianity and of that Jewish religion 
which Christianity presupposes and incorporates with itself ; 
for revelation has two concurrent certificates of its reality. 
One is miracle, whereby the revealing God, the Lord of nature, 
steps, as it were, from behind the veil, and gives a sensible 
proof that He is in communication with the human agent who 
claims to be uttering His word; and the other is conscience, 
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the seat of His original presence and legislation, now illuminated 
by a higher truth than heretofore, and recognising its illumina- 
tion as being in substantial harmony with its best, first, earliest 
lessons. Thus our Lord appealed both to His works and to 
the inward light or eye in His hearers when He urged His 
claims. Other claimants upon the hearts and thoughts of men 
have produced miracles, true or false, while conscience has 
been more or less drugged or perverted; or they have roused 
conscience into sympathy or morbid dissatisfaction without 
being able to show that any being beyond the world of sense 
has sanctioned their appeal. The gospel has combined the 
two—the best attested miracles with the most searching appeals 
to conscience; and the seed thus sown in honest and good 
hearts has brought forth its hundred-fold, its sixty, its thirty. 
Much, indeed, had been done within the limits of Israel to 
satisfy man’s desire to know more about God and about 
himself than could be learnt from nature and from conscience. 
The history of Israel is, in reality, a history of successive 
revelations. First came the great Lawgiver with his moral, 
religious, and civil institutes—with the Divine law recorded 
independently of the memory and conscience of Israel, as we 
should say ‘ objectively,” upon tables of stone; and then a 
long line of teachers, rulers, leaders, saints, prophets, but 
especially of prophets, each adding a something to the sacred 
deposit,—each illuminating some more or less obscure portion 
of the will of God, completing the outline of some prediction, 
or re-enforcing some moral truth, or rebuking some popular 
sin or error, or removing some fatal barrier between the heart 
of Israel and its unseen King. As we are told at the beginning 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, God spoke His will in the old 
days in many fragments and in many modes, It is a wonderful 
procession, that, moving across the centuries—those organs of 
the revelation in ancient Israel—that long array of minds to 
which God whispered various portions of His will, each of 
whom, as an apostle says, “spake as he was moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” But it was a revelation which did not—could 
not—satisfy the needs of man. It was confined to a single 
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race, whereas the existing want was as wide as humanity. 
Moreover, apart from its moral impotence, of which more, 
please God, next Sunday,—apart from this, although it taught 
all that Christianity teaches as to man’s origin and his con- 
tinuous dependence upon the strength of God, its disclosures 
as to the life beyond the grave,—as to the means of attaining 
the end of our existence—were partial and unsatisfying. It 
was, in fact, introductory to another and a fuller revelation as 
its proper explanation and climax,—a revelation which would 
radiate from—which would centre in—a single person. ‘God, 
who in sundry parts, and in divers manners, spoke in time 
past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by His Son.” 

“His Son.” Let us dwell on that prerogative name. It 
must mean at least a Being who shares the Father’s nature, yet 
is personally distinct—one Being who, by right, stands towards 
the eternal Being in this unique relationship. But, lest we 
should think of some created and inferior nature, Scripture 
gives the Son another name. He is called “the Word”; that 
is the thought or reason, uttered or unuttered, of the everlasting 
Father. What is more intimately part of a man than his 
thought? What is more clearly distinct from him, while yet 
inheriting his nature, than his child? This Scripture teaches 
us the existence of One who is one with the Father, yet 
personally distinct from Him, His Peer and Companion from 
everlasting. ‘In the beginning,” says St. John, “ was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 
Our human nature is a poor attenuated likeness of the perfect 
uncreated Being. Fatherly affection among men is a shadow 
of the Divine Fatherhood in God. Filial dependence among 
men is a shadow of the eternal Sonship within the Godhead ; 
and in like manner as the human soul has, as part of its outfit, 
thought, tending always from its nature to communicate itselt 
through language, imperfect, hasty, transient, though it be, 
this thought also is an earthly shadow of Him—the personal 
thought or Word of God, eternal as God is eternal, sharing 
His power, sharing His wisdom, sharing His goodness. 
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Well, my brethren, this is the first truth of the creed of 
Christendom : the eternal Word or Son of God took flesh, and 
appeared in, and spoke through, Jesus of Nazareth. “The 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld 
His glory.” Jesus was not a mere man, more highly illum- 
inated by the Divine Spirit than His predecessors had been. 
In the secret seat of His being He was the personal Son or 
Word of God, clothed in a human body and soul which He 
had wrapped around Himself and made His own. And this it 
is which constitutes the speciality of His revelation, When 
Jesus spoke it was the eternal thought or Word of God 
Himself that spoke, not through the agency of another being, 
but directly, although employing human organs and human 
speech, to those upon whom His words fell. ‘“ That which 
was from the beginning,” says the apostle, “that which we 
have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, which 
our hands have handled, of the Word of life; (for the life was 
manifested, and we have seen it, and declare unto you that 
eternal life which was with the Father and was manifested 
unto us;) that which we have seen and heard declare we 
unto you.” 

What, you ask, is the certificate of all this. The answer is, 
again, miracle—(that is, nature under certain aspects)—and 
conscience. First, His resurrection. ‘ He was declared,” 
says St. Paul, “to be the Son of God with power, according to 
the spirit of holiness, by His resurrection from the dead.” 
He had Himself appealed to this proof of the truth of what 
He said about Himself. If the Jews would destroy the temple 
of His body, He would raise it again in three days. If they 
wanted a sign in His favour, the prophet Jonas would suggest 
one. The Son of Man would be buried, not in the whale’s 
belly, but in the heart of the earth, and would then rise to life. 
And His resurrection is a matter of hard historical fact, only to 
be set aside by a purely @ friord assumption of its impossibility ; 
and as it covers, so to speak, all His other miracles, so its 
evidence is reinforced by the higher conscience of our Lord’s 
contemporaries. ‘Never man spake like this man.” That 
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was the feeling of those who listened to Him for a moment 
without prejudice. “The people were astonished at His doc- 
trine, for He taught them as one having authority, and not as 
the scribes.” ‘That is the evangelist’s report of the impression 
which was produced by the Sermon on the Mount. They, the 
hearers, did not, indeed, know at the time the deepest cause 
of this profound astonishment; but our knowledge is illus- 
trated by their experience. That which struck the people was 
His possession of authority—a threefold authority as it might 
seem,—the authority of certain knowledge, the authority of 
entire fearlessness, the authority of a disinterested love. 

The authority of certain knowledge. The scribes argued, 
conjectured, balanced this interpretation against that—this 
tradition against the other. They were often learned and 
laborious, but they dealt with religion only as antiquarians 
might deal with old ruins or manuscripts, so that when it 
reached the people the underlying elements of truth were over- 
laid with a mass of doubtful disputations of which none could 
seize the precise value or drift. When, then, our Lord spoke 
with clear distinctness, as one who saw spiritual truth—-who 
took the exact measure of the seen and of the unseen—who 
described without any ambiguities what He saw—the effect was 
so fresh and unlooked for as to create the astonishment which 
St. Matthew describes. Doubtless the prophets would have 
contrasted advantageously with the scribes of our Lord’s day 
in this respect ; but there is an accent of authoritative certainty 
in our Lord, which no prophet ever assumes, when He corrects 
error, or when He unveils truth. ‘It hath been said by them 
of old time,” He says again and again, and then He adds, “but 
ZI say unto you.” His authority, He feels, supersedes all that 
has gone before. He knows it. Compare Him with His 
great apostle, St. Paul. St. Paul, no doubt, announces truth 
authoritatively too; but then St. Paul is a dialectitian who 
writes long argumentative letters to his converts—who preaches 
argumentative sermons in the Jewish synagogues. St. John 
more nearly resembles—but then it is because he more closely 
repeats—his Master. Jesus with His “ Verily, verily, Isay unto 
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you,” is the Teacher of teachers—the most authoritative teacher, 
pouring forth a flood of light upon all the great problems of 
human interest—on the reality of the Divine providence, on the 
destiny of the human soul, on the secret miseries and certain 
cures of human life, on the means of access to the eternal 
Father; and He is conscious—always conscious—of His 
supreme place in the history of religion. As He says, ‘Blessed 
are the eyes which see the things which ye see, for I tell you 
that many prophets and kings have desired to see the things 
which ye see, and have not seen them, and to hear the things 
which ye hear, and have not heard them,” so He says also, 
‘‘The queen of the south came from the uttermost parts of 
the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon; and behold, a 
greater than Solomon is here.” 

Observe in Him, too, the authority of entire fearlessness. In 
all ages this kind of authority among religious teachers has 
been comparatively rare. Many a man will occasionally say 
strong or paradoxical things, who is by no means continually fear- 
less. If he fears not the world at large, or his declared oppo- 
nents, he fears his friends, his supporters, his patrons. He 
fears them too much to risk their good-will by telling them 
unpopular truth. To fear no man, high or low, educated or 
untaught, rich or poor; to draw a clear line of distinction 
between love and honour, on the one hand, and fear, on the 
other ; to do justice to the element of truth which underlies 
all error, and yet to make no compromise for a moment with 
the substance of the error itself; to offer no incense on any 
occasion to prejudice and to passion ; to refuse, to suppress, 
or to enwrap in lifeless and unmeaning generalities, unpopular 
but certain truth; to set aside, if need be, the weight of cus- 
tom and the influence of powerful personages or classes, while 
saying frankly, strongly, boldly, what is known to be true, and 
yet all the while to be considerate and moderate—moderate 
with the selfrestraint of conscious strength, and not from the 
feeble timidity which fears lest any one enunciation of absolute 
truth should give offence,—this, my brethren, God knows is 
easier by far for us to describe than to realize. ‘The scribes 
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failed here. They were largely dependent on the people ; and, 
like many ministers of truth elsewhere, they deferred largely 
to the superstitions and prejudices of their powerful patrons. 
Prophets, indeed, such as Elijah, as Isaiah, as Jeremiah, as 
Daniel, as—last, not least—the great Baptist, had nobly risen 
above his temptation. But then the first apostle yielded at 
Antioch to wrong-headed but affectionate followers who would 
have brought back Jewish observances into the Christian 
Church. Here, as elsewhere, our Lord is above all. Look at 
the Sermon on the Mount, in which the most comfortable 
glosses upon the old awful law of Sinai are sternly exposed and 
set aside,—in which the exigency of its spirit, as distinct from 
the easy obedience to its literal requirements, is insisted on,— 
in which, as afterwards in those discourses reported by St. 
John, before the climax of the passion, the great authority of 
the most powerful classes of Jerusalem is confronted with 
uncompromising resistance. Read the 24th chapter of St. 
Matthew ; read the end of the 9th chapter of St. Mark; and 
say whether this language would have been spoken by a 
teacher who was balancing the claims of truth against the 
chances of success. Most human teachers wait till they are 
backed by numbers,—till their words are the echo of the 
multitude. Jesus enunciated truth as depending on its inter- 
nal strength, harmony, necessity—as a thing itself mightier 
than the errors, the prejudices, the passions, of the place or 
the hour—as being no merely passing or local influence, like 
opinion, but unchanging and eternal and dear to God, and, 
whether in the triumphs of its representatives, or their failure 
ay, their martyrdom—holding from God a charter of ulti- 
mate victory. With Him, we know, it could not have been 
otherwise, but with Him, as with the lowliest of His servants, it 
was an element in His great authority. 

And observe in Him, lastly, the authority of His pure, His 
disinterested love. Here, too, as a class, the scribes were want- 
ing. To them, religious teaching was not a labour of love, so 
much as a means of livelihood. They were more like lecturers 
on ancient religious literature, than envoys from, and ex- 
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ponents of, the heart of God. And this is much truer of the 
great teachers of the pagan world. A philosopher made the 
best he could of his clever guesses. He had nothing to do 
with love. He would have been ashamed of any exhibition of 
tenderness. He was supposed to be above the joys and 
Sorrows of ordinary men. Even the great Jewish prophets, 
standing in some respects between the law and the gospel, were 
in this less like the gospel than the law. Hosea comes nearest 
to the yearnings for man’s highest good which are so character- 
istic of our Lord ; but Hosea cannot compare with the Divine 
tenderness which shed tears over Jerusalem—which welcomes 
and pardons the Magdalene. Especially do we miss in the 
prophets that tender love of individual souls which is so con- 
spicuous in our Lord as a teacher. While His horizon of 
activity and aim is infinitely greater than theirs,—while He is 
gazing steadily upon a vast future of which they had only dim 
and imperfect presentiments, He devotes Himself, we may 
dare to say so, toa publican, to a Syrophcenician stranger, toa 
Nicodemus, to a Samaritan woman, to a family at Bethany, as 
if, for the time being, there were none others in the world to 
engage His attention. Nowhere, perhaps, is this aspect of His 
teaching so prominent as in His last discourse in the supper 
room—the language, as that is, of the uncreated love speaking 
chrectly to human hearts in words which, at the distance of 
eighteen centuries, retain this, the secret of their matchless 
authority. 

It was with this accent of certainty, with this fearlessness, 
with this love, that our Lord Jesus Christ solemnly deposited 
His revelation in the souls of men. ‘True, He did not state 
many formal propositions : he was mainly engaged in quicken- 
ing consciences rather than in instructing minds. But, in the 
fulness of His authority, in addition to the substantial truth 
which He Himself taught, He sanctioned the teaching of the 
by-gone centuries in Israel; He sanctioned the teaching of 
the apostles who should succeed Him. Looking backwards, 
He said, “ Not one jot or one little shall pass from the law till 
all be fulfilled.” Looking forwards, He said, “‘ When He, the 
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Spirit of truth is come, He shall guide you into all truth.” 
And thus from prophets and from apostles having His sanction, 
—above all, from Himself, the Teacher of teachers, we now 
know, or may know, all that is most important for us as men 
to know. As Tertullian said in his day, our little Christian 
children can answer the questions which are in debate among 
the philosophers. We know who created this wonderful uni- 
verse with all its mysteries of teeming life. We know who 
placed us here, and why He placed us here, and how we may 
fulfil His high purposes respecting us. We know what is be- 
hind us, what is before us, what is above us—God our Creator, 
God our King and Ruler, God the last End of our being. We 
know, too, how marvellous is His love to have committed such 
knowledge to such puny intelligences as ours. We know some- 
thing of the eternal harmony of His uncreated life—of the 
mystery of a threefold existence within the Divine unity—of 
the unutterable condescension of Him who has brought us this 
knowledge, and of His Spirit, who continually recommends it 
to our inmost souls. We have before us, may I not say, in 
our possession, a body of fixed, unchanging truth, in its out- 
ward form like the opinions and philosophies which make up 
the staple of merely human thought, but ona closer inspection, 
both in its substance, and in the authority on which it rests, 
utterly distinct from them. ‘The daystar from on high hath 
visited us, to give light to them that sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death, and to guide our feet into the way of peace.” 

My brethren, if Jesus Christ, the eternal Word and Son of 
God, has indeed brought us from heaven this gift of revealed 
truth in its fulness, by His first coming, He has thereby im- 
posed upon us—upon every soul among us—practical respon- 
sibilities. He does not force it upon our intelligences. We 
can elude its loving pressure if we will, by indifference as well 
as by ingenuity ; but, plainly, it cannot leave us, in any case, 
as we should have been, if it never had been given to us at 
all. Ina Christian country like this, we have all of us more 
or less stood distinctly face to face with that truth. We have 
all of us had our opportunities—(when and what they have 
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been God knows)—for becoming acquainted with it. “Tf,” 
said our Lord, with mournful solemnity, to the men of His day 
—“JIf I had not come and spoken unto them, they had not 
had sin; but now they have no cloak for their sin.” Such 
knowledge is or may be an unspeakable blessing. Such 
knowledge may be also, for those who set it aside, or make no 
use of it, the measure of an eternal loss. Which, dear brethren 
—which is it to be for you and for me? The time within 
which this question is to be answered cannot be long for any 
one of us. ‘The issues which depend upon our decision are 
endless for us all. 


CHRIST THE DELIVERER FROM SIN. 


‘‘The dayspring from on high hath visited us, to give light to them that 
sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, and to guide our feet into the 
way of peace.” —ST. LUKRi. 78, 79. 

In considering our Lord, first as the Model, and then as the 
Enlightener of mankind, we have been gradually making our 
way towards the third aspect of His work which His advent 
suggests: He is also our Deliverer from the guilt and conse- 
quences of sin. Had He only shown us what man was meant 
to be, He would have left us with the painful conviction that 
we are, one and all of us, in different ways, very unlike the 
intended model. Had He added to this a knowledge of our 
destiny beyond the grave, and pointed out its direct connec- 
tion with our actual state during this present life, He would 
have heightened our misery without doing anything substantial 
to alleviate it. A revelation of moral beauty in a world of 
sinners, followed by a revelation, among other things, of the 
consequences of sin, would have been like the torchlight visit 
of a high-spirited and inquisitive traveller to the scene of a 
battle-field after night had separated the combatants. The 
ground is strewed with the disfigured bodies of the dying and 
the dead ; the air is filled with the moans of despairing suf 
ferers ; but the traveller can only bring his torches to light up 
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the scene in all its horrors for those who are still able to take 
the measure of their misery. He can only remind them, 
by his own bright appearance, of the blessings they have too 
probably lost for ever. He is not a surgeon; he is not a 
hospital nurse ; so he goes on his way, and night once more 
spreads its shroud over the scene of pain. But, as such a 
traveller departs, he is followed—well, he is not followed by 
the d/essings of the sufferers. 

If our Lord’s advent into the world could have recalled this 
description He would have neglected the main source of human 
discomfort and apprehension, and, indeed, the cause of those 
other needs which have already been considered ; for why has 
man ever lost the true ideal of his life? Why does he ever 
shiver in his inmost self at the possibilities which surround his 
destiny? The answer is that he is aware, more or less dimly, 
of the presence ofa fatal flaw in his nature—of a power which 
has entered into it and put it out of harmony with itself, and 
with the true law of its action. The shadow of a great failure 
has fallen upon the human family ; and so individual men, even 
before they begin to act for themselves, feel like persons born 
out of wedlock, that they lie under a disadvantage at starting 
—a disadvantage which they have inherited. As was said by 
a clever wit of the inhabitants of modern Rome, some fifteen 
years ago, mankind in a natural state is born to an inheritance 
of ruins—ruins in the intelligence, which possesses fragments 
of truths that it once contemplated in their perfection; ruins 
in the affections, which, instead of rising up to heaven, con- 
stantly busied themselves in seeking their treasure beneath the 
soil of earth; ruins in the will, which has lost its original power 
and directness, and too often is the slave of the passions which 
it was meant tocurb. ‘This is what is called the doctrine—it 
might better be called the fact; of the Fall. If it is true that 
its results have been mischievously exaggerated in certain 
quarters of Christendom—if man has been represented as so 
utterly impotent as henceforth to be practically irresponsible— 
these exaggerations must not blind us to the truth which they 
distort. 
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The Fall of man is a fact which can be ascertained by obser- 
vation. It is to be observed especially in man’s difficulty in 
mastering what he knows to be good. ‘The better pagans were 
fully alive to what they called the difficulty of virtue. It is to 
be observed in his facility in lapsing into what he knows all 
the time to be evil; in his powerlessness, his indisposition, too, 
to rise out of himself heavenward; in his secret enmity to the 
thought of a perfectly holy God; in his natural dislike and 
suspicion of his brother man, apart from the ties of blood and 
the ties of self-interest ; in the wild disorder of his own inner 
being ; in the degradation of his soul, meant to command his 
body, to be its slave, I may say, its victim. ‘ Behold, I was 
shapen in wickedness, and in sin hath my mother conceived 
me.” That is the language, not merely of the psalmist, but of 
every child or man who attentively studies the facts of human 
nature. Predisposition to sinis as universal—it is almost as 
universal—as humanity; and though at times the fact may 
seem to be obscured by anomalous outbursts of generosity or 
courage, it is soon, too soon, reasserted. There was a depress- 
ing conviction of this truth in the ancient world, which 
expressed itself in a story that has often been quoted in 
illustration. Hercules—the representative hero of pagan fable 
—may reach what seems to be the climax of his glory as the 
conqueror of monsters and of tyrants, as the generous friend 
of the weak and the distressed ; but, as he wraps around his 
frame the fatal garment which a woman has offered him, he 
finds himself a prey to the devouring flame, and the hands 
which were all-powerful against the tyrants are powerless to 
strip off the robe of Dejanira. 

How has man succeeded to this inheritance of weakness and 
of sin? God, his instinct tells him, no less than revelation, 
did not make us as we are. He made our first parent a sin- 
less being. He added to his stock of natural powers, instincts, 
aspirations, an endowment of grace which, while it did not 
force him to be loyal to God, made his loyalty easy. God 
wished to be served by a freely yielded service, and His gifts 
to Adam did not destroy Adam’s liberty. Adam was free to 
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try the experiment of evil if he chose; and, with his eyes 
open, he tried it. We know the sequel. By that one act he 
entered upon a life under totally new conditions. Sin, which 
had before required an effort, henceforth became easy and 
natural; virtue, which had been natural, henceforth became 
dificult and unwelcome. And what he had thus become his 
children were to be. He left them his nature—his fallen 
nature—with all its traces of a splendid past —with all its 
actual and humiliating disabilities. He could not leave them 
what he had lost himself—the robe of righteousness. ‘That 
had been left within the gates of Eden. He could not, if he 
transmitted his nature at all, he could not but leave them an 
entail of weakness, of corruption, an inheritance of moral death. 
‘“‘By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin.” 
Now, this doctrine of the transmitted effects of the Fall is 
constantly urged against Christianity as being a tenet incon- 
sistent with the justice of God. At any rate, my brethren, we 
do not escape the difficulty which is here alleged by rejecting 
this particular doctrine, since the same feature of the Divine 
government meets us again and again elsewhere. Take the 
not unfrequent case of a parent who fatally impairs his consti- 
tution by habits of intemperance and debauchery, and then 
transmits to children and grandchildren a weakly type of exist- 
ence, condemned by anticipation to an unusual share of disease 
and pain. The argument against original sin on the score of 
its alleged injustice would surely impeach the Divine Creator 
for not having summarily prevented the debauched father from 
becoming a parent, for not having cut him off by death when 
it must have been foreseen that he would only add to the sum 
total of human misery. Or look at the moral disadvantages 
which are entailed upon children by irreligious or immoral 
parents. These children have no choice as to where they will 
be brought up—as to whether they will exist at all. These 
things are settled for them. Yet their first lessons are lessons 
in vice, lessons in blasphemy, lessons in dishonesty, lessons in 
all that will ensure for them a future of certain misery, unless 
some one interfere. Of such children, as you are aware there 
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are thousands. upon thousands in this metropolis, and it may 
be urged, with just as much reason as before, that Almighty 
God’s justice ought to prevent the existence of children placed 
in such circumstances as these. And yet there is the fact that 
He does nothing of the kind. Again, many a man is born into 
the world with good abilities, with ample means, with a desire 
to make himself as useful as he can to his fellow creatures, and 
yet his life has been from the first overshadowed by some one 
act of his father, against the social effects of which he struggles 
year after year in vain. ‘‘ Why,” men whisper to themselves, 
‘“why should the good God give so much, so rich with the 
promise of usefulness, and then allow all to be ruined by an 
entail of real or supposed dishonour?” Louis XVI, as every- 
body knows, went to the scaffold in consequence of the errors 
of a dynasty of which he was the most virtuous member. And 
we Englishmen of to-day pay taxes in order to defray the ex- 
penses of wars carried on by our grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers, but with the conduct of which we, personally, I need 
not say, have had just as little to do as with the campaigns of 
Julius Caesar. 

In short, whether we look to man’s physical nature, or to 
his moral and spiritual education, or to the structure of human 
society in families and in nations, we see everywhere the same 
law of the dependence of one generation of men upon another 
in the most vital respects. And accordingly the objection to 
original sin, which we are considering, is in reality little less 
than an impeachment of the general scheme of God’s govern- 
ment of this human world. ‘True, He does break through the 
fatal entail in conspicuous instances. The Jews of the captivity 
thought it hard that they should be suffering for the sins of 
bygone generations, and complained that the fathers had eaten 
sour grapes, and that the children’s teeth were set on edge; 
and Ezekiel was told to assure them that in their instance 
every man would bear his own burden. The entail of punish- 
ment was there to end. But the rule still holds good as part 
of God’s general government. God still deals with us as 
families, as nations, as parts of that vast organism which we 
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name humanity, no less than an individual man. Clearly, as 
the Creator, if He likes He has the right todo this. Who shall 
dispute it? And observe, if He does so, this rule of His govern- 
ment tells both ways. It is the principle of the restoration of 
man, as it is the principle of his fall. As Adam’s sin carries 
in its fatal consequences the natural family of man, so Christ, 
the Restorer, acts and suffers on behalf of the whole redeemed 
family. God sees fallen man in our first parent; He sees 
restored man in our second. And St. Paul balances the result, 
and exclaims, “If sin hath abounded, grace hath much more 
abounded.” We must not, however, anticipate. 

Let us observe, next, that over and above this transmitted 
inheritance of a sinful disposition, there is the immeasurable 
mass of little sins of which all human beings are guilty—of 
which every man and woman adds so much to the existing 
stock. Weare so familiar with the name and with the fact of 
sin, it so clings to our whole life and thought and speech and 
action, that we think as little about it as of the weeds which 
grow in a country lane; but, for all that, it is not the less a 
serious matter. 

Let us ask ourselves, before we go farther, what do we mean 
by sin? The question is a practical one for all of us. Do 
we mean by sin, thoughts, or words, or acts, or habits, which 
fall short of being good? Do we mean merely imperfect good- 
ness, so that the contrast between a thief and an honest man 
is only a contrast between the more perfect man and the less? 
This has been maintained by able men, but it is in contradic- 
tion to the common moral sense of the human race. Sin, all 
the world over, means something in opposition to good, not 
merely failure to attain good. Do we mean by sin a necessary 
step or stage in the development of a moral being, like those 
bodily diseases which, although painful and weakening at the 
time, are said to purify and strengthen the bodily constitution ? 
This, too, has been maintained by a school of writers, but the 
common sense or judgment of men rejects it. When we name 
sin we mean not a factor in the progress of man or of society, 
but something which our sense of right condemns as that 
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which ought not to be, whatever may or may not come of it. 
Do we mean, then, by sin, merely brutalized human life, con- 
sisting in the sovereignty of the senses of man over his reason? 
Doubtless, a good deal of sin takes this form; but there are 
spiritual sins with which the senses have nothing whatever to 
do, such as pride, envy, and the like. The form of sin is one 
thing: the common essence of all sins is another. The 
essence must be a something common to sins which take a 
sensual form, and to sins which have nothing to do with the 
senses. Is this essence of sin, then, contradiction of received 
human opinion about goodness? The other day, a clever off- 
hand writer said that the only satisfactory standard of conduct 
was obedience to the opinion of the law of one’s country. 
According to this, sin would be contradiction of national 
opinion, or of national law. ~National opinion may, no doubt, 
support that moral truth which sin contradicts. It may pro- 
scribe theft or murder, and to commit murder or theft is 
assuredly to sin. But this national opinion varies at different 
times and in different countries. It permits many sinful things 
in England; it enjoins many sinful things, as Christians con- 
sider them, say, in China, or in India. A varying standard of 
right and wrong like this cannot possibly have that sacredness 
which makes offence against it sin; and this holds good of 
national human law, just as well. Human law, indeed, wher- 
ever it is not opposed to the law of God, is sanctioned by 
God’s authority, as being law, and, in that sense, to break it; 
whatever it be, is to sin. But human law may, for instance, 
sanction the remarriage of divorced persons, in which case it 
sanctions that which our Lord Christ has expressly condemned ; 
or it may bid Daniel fall down and worship the graven image 
which Nebuchadnezzar the king has set up; and, in that case, 
disobedience to law is so far from being sinful that obedience 
would be sinful. A higher than any human law has to be 
obeyed first. Although, therefore, a great many persons have 
no higher idea of right and wrong than that which is supplied 
by the law of their country, and the opinion of their contem- 
poraries, it is clear that these authorities give us a standard 
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too uncertain, too self-contradictory, too equivocal, to enable 
us to describe all offence against it by so solemn a word as 
sin. 

We are not losing our time, I trust, my brethren, in review- 
ing these misconceptions. They still enjoy, in different 
degrees, a certain vitality ; and until we know what sin really 
is, we have no adequate idea of our own misery, and there- 
fore, no adequate sense of what has been done for us in order 
to relieve it. 

Once more, then, what do we mean by sin? We mean 
intentional contradiction, in thought, word, or act, of the 
perfectly holy will of God, by the free will of His intelligent 
creatures. Why should contradiction of the will of God be of 
so grave a character as the word sin always implies? Because 
God’s will, as to all matters of moral truth, expresses a necessity 
of His nature. God is not good because He chooses to be 
good, as though it were open to Him to be something else. 
We may dare to say that, being God, He cannot help being 
good ; He cannot help willing goodness. He would cease to 
be Himself could He be otherwise. We may see this if we 
reflect that the laws of goodness are just as eternal and 
necessary as the laws of mathematics. As it was always true 
that things equal to the same are equal to one another, so it 
was always true that veracity is good, and that falsehood is 
evil. Our minds refuse in either case to conceive a time or a 
set of circumstances when falsehood could have been good. 
In order to suppose it, their very texture and constitution 
must be destroyed, just as much as in order to suppose that 
there was a time when things that are equal to the same were 
unequal to one another. But if the laws of goodness are as 
eternal as the laws of mathematics, then they must have existed 
thus eternally, independently of the eternal God, or as a part 
of His nature. To suppose that they existed independently 
of God, is to suppose that He is not the alone Eternal—in 
other words, that He is not God. And therefore we are driven 
to conclude that, just as pure mathematical truth expresses 
facts of the Divine nature, in ways which we shall possibly 
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understand hereafter ; so moral truths are parts of that nature, 
and God prescribes truthfulness, justice, purity, and the like, 
not capriciously, and as a matter of taste, but because He is 
what He is—what He cannot but be—the All-holy. 

Now, this enables us to see the real character of sin, It is 
a contradiction of what God wills respecting the conduct of us, 
His creatures—not of what He wills arbitrarily, as men have 
spoken, but of what He wills by virtue of His essential nature 
as the necessarily holy Being. Sin contradicts God’s nature. 
Sin is in conflict with His existence. Sin, if it could be in- 
definitely exaggerated, would destroy God. And it is the dim 
perception of this awful truth which gives the word so much 
deeper a sense, in the customary speech of men, than is to be 
wrung out of those shallow explanations which were just now 
glanced at. The original biblical words for sin imply this 
without saying it. According to one, by sin man passes the 
line which separates good from evil. According to another, 
he falls from one state of existence down to a perfectly differ- 
ent state. According toa third he misses—if he does not 
recover—he misses the one true aim of his existence. 

And this will enable us to see that sin cannot but have 
consequences. It is not like a mood of thought and feeling, 
which arises in the mind, and leaves no appreciable traces of its 
presence. It introduces a new state of things, which continues 
until it is reversed by some act as definite as the act which 
introduced it. Of these consequences some are within the soul, 
and some are without it. Of those within the soul, the gravest 
is the collapse of the higher spiritual life, which sin poisons. If 
the sinner is a Christian, he forfeits grace, that “ grace wherein 
we stand,” as St. Paul expresses it. If he is a heathen, he 
forfeits, partially or wholly, his hold on the natural moral truth 
which God has taught him. The symptoms may be more or 
less pronounced : there is no mistake as to their general char- 
acter. ‘The man’s spiritual senses are benumbed—paralysed. 
He gradually sees no realities beyond the province of sense ; 
he hears no voices that speak only to the conscience ; he has 
no taste for the good things which God has prepared for the 
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spiritual palate. His will is enchained. ‘“ Whosoever com- 
mitteth sin is the slave of sin ;” but he cannot altogether, in 
his lowest moments, rid himself of a regret that he has done 
what he has. A certain fearful looking for of judgment re- 
appears from time to time in the secret recesses of his soul, and 
he is wretched. He is always liable to these recurring tortures, 
and there are times when the past masses itself against him, 
like breakers rolling one upon another towards a perishing 
wreck—when, as with Richard the Third, as Shakespeare has 
painted him on the eve of Bosworth Field, all the ghosts of 
past crimes present themselves before him with terrible vivid- 
ness :— 
‘** My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 

And every tongue brings in a several tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain, 

All several sins, all used in each degree, 

Throng to the bar, crying all, ‘ Guilty, Guilty!’ 

Methought the souls of all that I had murder’d 


Came to my tent ; and every one did threat 
To-morrow’s vengeance on the head of Richard.” 


All these consequences of sin internal to the soul are corre- 
sponding to other consequences altogether independent of it. 
Whether the sinner remembers his sin or not, the infinite, all- 
surveying mind cannot but, I will not say remember, but know 
of it ; for each sin is a spiritual fact, and no fact can be hidden 
from, or other than present to, the all-seeing mind; and, 
noting it, He cannot but punish it. He would cease to be 
Himself if He could regard it with any approach to complacency 
or indulgence. Men sometimes use language as if sin were a 
sort of breach of the etiquette of the universe, rather than any- 
thing more serious, and as if God, like some good-natured 
earthly prince, might be trusted or expected to excuse that 
which could not really harm Him, and which only thwarted 
His personal inclinations. It is only when we see that moral 
truth is a necessity of God’s nature, that we understand the 
utter necessity which He is under, of punishing that which 
contradicts it. Justice, in other words, is the reverse side of 
goodness. If God could indulge sin He would not be God. 
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And here let us note that no rules of conduct for the future, 
however excellent, and however valuable at other stages of 
man’s life, will help us here. The Gentiles had such a rule 
in natural morality. As St. Paul shows, it only availed to con- 
demn them, as falling below and contradicting natural morality. 
The-Jews had such arule in the law of Sinai. As St. Paul 
shows, it only condemned them more emphatically, in propor- 
tion to its greater explicitness, as conspicuous breakers of that 
law which was their national boast. “ By law,” says the 
apostle, “is the knowledge of sin. I had not known sin but by 
the law.” That is the measure andthe rule of conduct, even 
though it be Divine. It does not—it cannot—do away with the 
guilt of a past transgression; it does not—it cannot—of itself 
confer any strength which will make future obedience easy. 
By itself it only illuminates the past. In proportion to its 
clearness and its authority it forces men to look beyond itself 
for real relief; and this is what St. Paul meant by that famous 
sentence of his, ‘‘The law is our schoolmaster, to bring us 
unto Christ ;” for the revelation of a moral God is a revelation 
not merely of justice, which belongs to the truthfulness of 
goodness, but also of mercy, which belongs to what I may call 
the active enterprise of goodness. If God hates sin, which He 
did not make, He loves the sinner whom He did make. He 
hateth nothing that He has made. Degraded though he be, 
He never despises the work of His own hands. The sinner 
may be a rebellious child, but after all, he is a child. His 
body and his soul are alike precious, notwithstanding his sin. 
They are masterpieces of wisdom and of love. God sees, 
beneath the ruins caused by sin, the buried remains of a past 
magnificence. He sees the outlines of a likeness which once 
was accurate, and which still is dear to a father’s eye ; and thus 
the Divine mercy yearns over the sinner, whilst the Divine 
justice condemns him for the sin. And the Jews knew this 
truth as we know it. As we said in that magnificent Psalm 
this morning, composed in the first bright days after the return 
from Babylon, ‘‘The Lord is full of compassion and mercy, 
longsuffering and of great goodness. He will not alway chide; 
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neither keepeth He His anger for ever. He hath not dealt 
with us after our sins, nor rewarded us according to our iniqui- 
ties. For look, how high the heaven is in comparison of the 
earth : so great is His mercy also towards them that fear Him. 
Look how wide also the east is from the west ; so far hath He 
set our sins from us.” 

But then the question is, how is this mercy to be a some- 
thing different from mere indulgence? How is it to be true to 
those stern requirements of goodness which comprise hatred of 
evil? How is the song of the Church, as the psalmist has it, 
to be a song, not of mercy only, but of judgment too? 

And here we reach the third aspect of our Lord’s coming 
into this human world. He comes, not merely to teach us how 
to live—not merely to lighten up the dark secrets of our exist- 
ence and our destiny, but to take away our sins. He is a 
revelation alike of love and of justice, and of the true term of 
the reconciliation of love with justice in the counsels of God. 
The old moral law still holds: ‘‘ The wages of sin is death.” 
But the new revelation is, ‘‘God hath so loved the world, that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
Him should not perish.” ‘ He is,” says His apostle, “a pro- 
pitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but for those of the 
whole world.” And if it be asked, “ How can He possibly 
stand in this relationship towards man?” we answer it briefly 
as follows. 

In the first place He is qualified for it as the sinless One— 
the one sample in all history of an entirely spotless manhood. 
“He did no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth.” One 
stain would have impaired His capacity for pleading for mercy 
on a world of sinners. He is ‘“‘the Lamb of God”—the em- 
blem of innocence, as well as the sacrificial victim —‘ that 
taketh away the sin of the world.” He is “made sin for us 
who knew no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in Him.” 

And secondly, He is qualified for this work as the repre- 
sentative of man. When He came among us, “‘ He took not 
on Himself,” says the apostle, ‘the nature of angels, but He 
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took on Him the seed of Abraham.” It was not a distinct 
personal man: it was human nature, which the personal Son 
of God wrapped around Himself, that He might be, not one 
among many, but the natural representative of all. Ina former 
lecture I have had occasion to dwell on the completeness of 
our Lord’s representation of the race, considered as a model 
of true human life. We must now consider it as the basis ot 
His atoning death. This principle of representation is uni- 
versally admitted. Parents act for their children ; governments 
act for a people ; the elected everywhere act for the electors in 
all departments of human activity and life. There are certain 
conditions, which, so to speak, make representation natural. 
Some men are elected to represent—others represent by virtue 
of their position, of their birth, of their age—such and such a 
number of their fellow-men. — Jesus, as the one perfect sample 
of human kind, represents us all. The acts and words of His 
life were representative. His active obedience, is, if we will, 
ours. Purified, restored, believing humanity—restored and 
purified because believing — acts and speaks in Jesus; and 
before the eternal purity all the new generations of men are 
‘accepted in the Beloved.” And, conversely, Jesus pays our 
debt to the justice of God. He bears our sins, as our natural 
representative, “in His own body, on the tree”; and, as a 
consequence, ‘‘there is no condemnation to them which are in 
Christ Jesus”; for, “as in Adam,” man’s natural representa- 
tive, ‘all die, even so, in Christ,” man’s spiritual representative, 
‘shall all” who have a part in Him ‘ be made alive.” 

And, thirdly, He was qualified for this work by offering 
Himself, voluntarily, to suffer. The notion of injustice as 
attaching to the atonement proceeds upon the idea—the grave 
misapprehension—that Jesus was dragged against His will to 
Calvary, just as the sacrificial beasts of the old covenant were 
driven to the altar. He was offered because it was His own 
will. “Sacrifice and offering Thou wouldest not, but a body 
hast Thou prepared Me. Then said I, Lo, I come to do Thy 
will, O God!” As He said just before His passion, “No 
man taketh My life from Me, but I lay it down of Myself. I 
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have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again.” 

Surely, my brethren, there is all the difference in the world 
between a victim whose life is wrung out of him, and a soldier 
who freely devotes himself to death. He hasaright to do this, 
I presume, for adequate reasons. Life is the noblest sacrifice 
which a mortal being can offer in the cause of truth and of 
goodness. There is something to be said about injustice, when 
a slave is bidden risk his life for a cause with which he has no 
sympathy. We have not yet learned to think of injustice in 
connection, say, with the death of Regulus, or with the death 
of Bishop Patteson. 

And, lastly, and above all, he was qualified for this tremen- 
dous work, as more, infinitely more, than man. We can con- 
ceive a mere man becoming, by a rare grace, the perfect model 
of humanity. We can conceive a mere man so filled with light 
from heaven as to teach his fellows the wisdom and the secrets 
of this and the other life. But we cannot conceive a mere man 
putting away the sin of a guilty world. Here, clearly, is some 
new power communicating to the acts and sufferings of the sin- 
less representative of our race, who thus freely offers Himself, 
a virtue that literally knows no bounds. Every human act is 
limited in its value. Every human pang, however instinct with 
moral motive, finds, at last, a sphere where its power throbs 
away into silence. he value of the death of Christ, extending 
itself in His intention, we know, to the whole human family, to 
all ages of the world, depends upon the fact that He is the 
eternal Son of God. And hence, every act and suffering of 
His is weighted, so to speak, with infinity. It has in it a force 
which is literally immeasurable. On the cross, as in nature, 
we see the prodigality of the Divine love ; and it was in His 
love and in His pity that He redeemed us. It is not hyper- 
bolical to say, with St. Augustine, that one drop of the 
Redeemer’s blood might have redeemed a thousand worlds. 
But God does nothing by halves, and in His love, as in His 
justice, far beyond our poor notions of bargain and equivalence, 
there are depths that are past finding out. 
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Here, then, my brethren, on the eve of the Christmas festival, 
we see the end, as it were, in the beginning; we see the flower 
in the germ; we see the crowning significance of the Advent 
for a world of sinners. If for any of us his guilt has been put 
away ; if we have been robed in white garments, and by God’s 
mercy have not defiled them ; if we can look up to the face of 
our Father in heaven with filial confidence ; if angels see in us 
their future fellow citizens, and life is made bright to us by 
hope, even more than by resignation, and death already has 
lost its sting, and the grave its ancient victory, this is because 
the coming of our Lord into this human world is meant for our 
redemption—redemption from sin, redemption from death, re- 
demption from fear. ‘‘ Having been justified by faith, we have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” We reach 
forth the hand of faith to receive a gift which flows through 
appointed channels, and which we never could have earned. 
He, in return, washes us from our sins in His own blood, and 
robes us in His perfect righteousness. How He completes His 
work we will consider more at length, if it please Him, another 
Sunday. ‘To-day let us reflect that to no one of us can such a 
gift as this be a matter of indifference. 

If any are still sitting in moral darkness, in the shadow of an 
eternal death which already darkens life by anticipation, let 
him know that the birth of Christ means the visit of the daystar 
from on high; it means the birth of the Redeemer. He may 
yet find at the Redeemer’s hands, if he will, the fulness of 
pardon and of peace. 

And let those who have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb, remember that a redeemed 
life should be a long practical preparation for taking part sin- 
cerely in the eternal song to the Lamb enthroned and glorified, 
“Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us unto God _ by Thy 
blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation.” 
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“‘The dayspring from on high hath visited us, to give light to them 
that sit in darkness, and in the shadow of death, and to guide our feet 
into the way of peace.—Sr. LuKE i. 78, 79. 

CurIsTMAS has come, my brethren. The echoes of the great 
festival are almost dying away, but we are still very far from 
exhausting the tremendous subject on which we entered in the 
early days of Advent. It isa subject which belongs to Christ- 
mas, as well asto Advent. If Advent is expectation, Christmas 
is enjoyment. If Christmas celebrates the birth of the Son 
of God, Advent persistently looks forward to it. We are not 
out of order, then, in still proceeding to consider a result of 
Christ’s coming, for which the earlier stages of this inquiry 
will, I trust, have prepared us. As our model, He has taught us 
men what is the true ideal of our life. As our instructor, He 
has taught us the most important secrets of our destiny. As our 
redeemer, He has brought us out of the power of sin and death, 
and has made peace for us with God. But here a question 
occurs of painful urgency. He has destroyed for us for ever 
the guilty past; but will He help us in the future? Is His 
gospel, after all, like a hospital which cures its patients of some 
deadly disorder, and then turns them out into the streets and 
alleys which are hotbeds of infection and disease? Or has He 
provided for the future as well as for the past? Has He, be- 
sides curing us, furnished us with antidotes against the inroads 
of the old enemy? Is He really made to us, as His apostle 
says He is, sanctification, as well as redemption? Deliverance 
from evil, no doubt, is always a blessing; but if there be no 
provision against the recurrence of evil, or if this deliverance 
places the enfranchised man in a position which he is quite 
unable to fill, such deliverance is, at least, a very imperfect 
blessing. We see an illustration in the case of the negre 
populations which were emancipated at the close of the civil 
war in America, some years ago. Few Englishmen, I appre- 
hend, would dispute the wrongfulness of the slave system, or 
the duty of emancipating slaves wherever the thing can be 
done ; but, looking to recent events at New Orleans and else- 
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where, it is equally impossible to deny that to confer the full 
rights of free citizenship upon a population which has none of 
the moral and social qualities that enable it to make use of 
them is to confer on such a population, though it be a just, 
yet certainly a very equivocal blessing. And the question 
before us to-day is whether to adapt the illustration to so 
solemn a subject ; whether our Lord’s work for us is open to 
this sort of criticism ; whether He has, not merely ennobled us 
with the gift of freedom, but furnished us with the means of 
doing justice to its high demands. 

Now, reverting to one of the great truths with which we set 
out, let us remember that a first necessity of our moral nature 
is to become better, and that our Lord’s undertaking is dis- 
tinctly to make men better, or, as His apostle puts it, ‘to 
purify to Himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” If, 
indeed, this were not the case; if the gospel really contented 
itself with making men comfortable, instead of aiming at mak- 
ing them good; then there would be a plain divorce between 
religion, on the one side, and conscience and morality, on the 
other,—a divorce which, in the long run, could not but be 
equally fatal to both. Now, here we encounter the serious fact 
which was touched upon last Sunday ; I mean the distressing 
weakness of poor human nature when fairly thrown on its own 
resources. The sense of guilt, indeed,—the dread of punish- 
ment—these are removed by our Lord’s propitiatory work 
upon the cross ; but the collapse of strength remains, whether 
against the inroads of evil, or for purposes of energetic good. 
To man in his natural state, virtue is a difficulty; vice is the 
order of the day. Vice means movement with the stream of 
fallen human nature. Virtue means movement against the 
stream. Virtue—the very derivation of the word proves as 
much—virtue means always a serious effort such as becomes 
a man; an act of force whereby man detaches himself from 
the tyranny of passion, from the tyranny of custom, from the 
tyranny of opinion, from the tyranny of surrounding circum- 
stance, and makes head against them. My brethren, I put it 
to you whether this sense of the word is not justified in our day 
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by what we may observe at either extreme of English society. 
Those who have read the recently published memoirs of the late 
Mr. Charles Greville will feel that the traditions of high life, as 
it is called, are too often hostile to anything that in any sense 
deserves the name of virtue; and those who know anything of 
the tyranny of vicious opinion, in the dark haunts of London, 
know that real virtue, in many a man or woman among the 
poorer classes, is a splendid triumph of force asserting itself 
against obstacles, against pressure of the most formidable kind, 
and at great risk and cost to those who practise it. Joseph in 
the house of Potiphar, Daniel at the court of Babylon, John 
the Baptist face to face with Herod and Herodias—these are 
reproduced in our age, in our country, in scenes of life around 
ourselves ; and sometimes they triumph, as of old. Often, too 
often, they fail to resist threats, to resist seduction, to resolve 
that, come what may, the true shall be obeyed, the good shall 
be done, evil shall be put away. This is not easy when man is 
left to himself; it is—God knows—exceedingly difficult. That 
which makes virtue so difficult is that man in his fallen estate 
wants the heart for it. Vice, it has been well said, grows like 
thistles in a neglected garden. ‘That garden is human nature 
ruined by Adam, and, as yet, unblest by Christ. Vice is at 
home in a garden like that. Vice does not need encourage- 
ment like virtue. Vice gets on very well without rewards for 
proficiency. We are told sometimes by great authorities—I do 
not say by great religious authorities—we are told that chil- 
dren are born good. “Look at that charming baby,” they 
say ; “look at his bursts of affection, at his sweet smile, at his 
innocent, his irrepressible joy, at his loveliness, his beauty ; 
and tell me if it is possible, for one moment, to listen to these 
gloomy theologians who affirm that he is born in sin.” Well, 
my brethren, in answer to that, I will only say, do not christen 
him; do not instruct him ; leave him to the guiding impulses 
of his sweet nature, and just see what he will come to. He 
will be, a few years hence, selfish, tyrannical, greedy, cruel ; 
first the terror of his nurse and of his mother, then the aver- 
sion of his companions and of his school-fellows, until, at last 
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when grown up, he reaches the level of a possibly elegantly 
dressed and well-spoken savage—a savage, if he has the chance, 
in cruelty, and worse than any respectable savage, almost cer- 
tainly, in debauchery. Society knows this quite well, even 
when its leaders sneer at the Christian doctrine of human 
nature; and, accordingly, society—that is, the nation—tries to 
drill this charming, this sinless infant into something like an 
outward respectability, by what it calls unsectarian or secular 
education. The child is to be whipped at regular intervals ; 
he is to be taught reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
history ; he is to be taught that he has duties as well as rights, 
taught that he has superiors as well as equals and inferiors, 
taught that work has its claims as well as enjoyment,— 
taught that he must give as well as take; and then he is turned 
out into the world of men, better—I admit it with all my 
heart—better, beyond all doubt, for this useful drilling, so far 
as it goes—better, certainly, in a social and in an external 
sense ; but his ruling motives are prudence and fear ; and fear 
and prudence, depend upon it, are not equal, in the long run, 
to the requirements of virtue. They are too negative; they 
are too cold ; they are too much engaged in habitual calcula- 
tions to storm the breach when the moment arrives for doing 
so. They are reflecting that evil is attended with practical 
inconvenience, when they ought to be fired with a chivalrous 
passion for the beauty of goodness, and prepared to risk any- 
thing for her sake. However, it is plain that the effort which 
society has made to drill the boy shows this, that the raw 
material of human nature is not really, in the deliberate and 
practical judgment of society, so altogether admirable as a 
modern statesman is said to have pronounced it, and that there 
is room, or rather necessity, for the Christian doctrine of an 
inward influence, an inward force, in order to make man what 
he was meant to be. 

Here the question will arise whether such a force is not to 
be found in the great motives of goodness which faith in the 
redemptive work of our Lord Jesus Christ so abundantly 
supplies. What can move a man, it may well be said, if the 
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astonishing love of our God, shown in the incarnation and 
death of His only begotten Son, does not move him? How are 
we ever to be led to act, except from conviction? How is 
the will to be aroused and sustained, except through the intel- 
ligence? And does not the work of Christ our Lord, when 
really apprehended by the understanding, provide adequate 
materials for firing, for invigorating, the human will. 

Now, my brethren, nothing could be farther from my pur- 
pose, than to depreciate, by any word I could say in this 
pulpit, the majestic power of Christian motive. St. Paul has 
consecrated this power in that passage which is so full of his 
characteristic intensity. ‘The love of Christ,” he says, “ con- 
straineth us, because we thus judge, that if one died for all, then 
were all dead: and that He died for all, that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him who 
died for them, and rose again.” Each act, in our Lord’s re- 
demptive work, each labour of His life, each separate humilia- 
tion which He willingly underwent, each pang in His sacred 
passion, constitutes for the believing Christian a separate 
motive which operates through the play of his intelligence and 
his affections with decisive force upon his will. If he, the 
Sinless One, acted thus, what must Ido? If He, the Sinless 
One, bore this, and this, and this for me, what should I do, 
what should I bear, for Him? And yet, allowing all this, a 
motive by itself is not equal to what is wanted, in order to keep 
the will up to the level of the Christian life. It tells—to begin 
with—with very unequal force upon minds of different orders. 
It upheaves the will with a sudden activity, and then it dies 
away. The image upon the mind’s eye becomes fainter, or 
more familiar, or less able to create an active enthusiasm. 
The tendency of a natural force, all the world over, is to spend 
itself. Let almost any one compare the force which the ex- 
ample and words of a parent have upon his daily life one 
month after the parent’s death, one year after it, five years 
after it, twenty years after it, forty years after it, At each of 
these periods the old love and grief and reverence can be re- 
kindled, but the difference between the first and the last period 
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is that, in the first, the motive is always present and powerful, 
and in the last, it is present only at rare intervals, and greatly 
weakened in its capacity for exciting and controlling the moral 
nature. 

What is wanted, then, is something that will supplement this 
weakness of motive, acting in a natural way. Certainly no pro- 
perly Christian motive can operate at all apart from the pres- 
ence of some higher influence; for—to begin with—it must be 
apprehended by faith, and faith, we know, is impossible without 
a special assistance from on high. ‘No man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost.” But not merely 
the apprehension of the motive, but the giving it ample and 
lasting sway over the soul, is the work of a new influence which 
redresses the defects of nature by reinforcing it from above; 
and thus we are taught in the General Thanksgiving to pray 
that God would give us a due sense of all His mercies, that we 
may show forth His praise, not with our lips only, but in our 
lives. It might be thought at first—many of us, perhaps, have 
thought—that natural gratitude would do as much as this. As 
a matter of fact, we find that a new motive power—a distinct 
invigorating influence—is absolutely required. 

Now, revealed religion undertakes to supply this influence, 
and it names this influence ; it calls it—“ grace.” 

What do we mean by grace? In the first instance, no 
doubt, the word means favour, and, as applied to man, the 
word need mean nothing more. You and I may well enter- 
tain favour towards a fellow man, and do nothing whatever 
practical for him. We get as far as the kindly feeling, and 
there we stop. We may be arrested by want of means, or by 
poverty of determination. Our feeling is just strong enough to 
exist as feeling: it is not strong enough to act. This, which 
is so familiar to us, and which is part of the finiteness and 
imperfection of our being, is impossible with the everlasting 
God. ‘The perfect Being cannot halt thus between a moral 
premise and its practical conclusion. If God entertains favour 
towards a creature, then by the same act He blesses; and, 
therefore, the grace of God means not a passing mood of 
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feeling in the Divine Being, but always a substantial gift. The 
characteristic of this gift, as implied by the word grace, is 
that it is unmerited by the receiver. And since all that He 
gives in nature, as well as in redemption, is undeserved, the 
term grace is not unfrequently applied to “our creation, preser- 
vation, and all the blessings of this life,” and also, more fre- 
quently still, to outward aids which enable men to live for God, 
such as the knowledge of His will, the teaching of His Son, the 
preaching of His gospel—down to our own time, the examples 
of good men. The Pelagians, a set of people who did their 
best, some fourteen centuries ago, to get rid of this part of the 
Divine revelation, applied the term grace simply and altogether 
to these external blessings, but they refused to it its proper 
sense of an inward force acting on the soul. Grace, in the 
true complete sense of the word, is an unseen influence which 
touches, controls, remoulds the man within,—which inspires 
him with good thoughts, with pure desires, with strong resolu- 
tions. When the Bible speaks of God’s turning the hearts of 
men, changing them, opening them, strengthening them, this 
language means God’s unseen action upon the soul, and this 
action is exerted partly upon the understanding, darkened as 
it is by the Fall, and partly upon the will, weakened as it is by 
the Fall. We pray for one of these forms of grace in the Collect 
for to-day (St. John’s Day), when we ask God to cast the bright 
beams of His light upon His Church ; and we pray for the 
other in the Collect for the last Sunday after Trinity, when we 
entreat Him to ‘“‘stir up the wills of His faithful people, that 
they, plenteously bringing forth the fruit of good works, may 
by Him be plenteously rewarded.” 

Living, as we do, in an age which is pre-eminently devoted 
to the philosophy of experience, we may be disposed to look 
askance at such a conception as that of grace. We do not see 
grace; we cannot catch it and examine it through a micro- 
scope. We only note that there are effects which pre-suppose 
some such cause, and then revelation steps in and tells us that 
that is the cause. But is not this very like what has happened 
in more cases than one in the history of the physical sciences ? 
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Century after century, apples fell from the trees, and stones 
dropped from the hands of men, always downwards towards 
the ground,—never upwards into the air; and yet no one 
thought of asking why this should be. In the first decade of 
the seventeenth century, Kepler arrived at a clear idea of the 
law of gravity. He saw that the earth attracts a stone more 
than a stone attracts the earth ; he saw that bodies move to- 
wards each other in the proportion of their masses. At the 
close of that century Newton published his ‘ Principia,” or, 
the principle that all bodies attract each other with forces 
directly as their masses, and inversely as the squares of their 
distances. He was prepared to account for all the movements 
of the celestial bodies. The magnificent force or law of attrac- 
tion, as we call it, was thus revealed to the human intelligence 
by this prince of science, but the force itself—the force ztse//— 
was just as invisible then as it had been in ages when its exist- 
ence was unsuspected,—invisible in itself—visible through its 
effects. And, in like manner, our earliest fathers gazed upon 
the lightning, and listened to the thunder, with feelings of awe 
and apprehension. The subtle force which we know as elec- 
tricity was unknown to, or unimagined by, them. We have 
been taught to take it captive, to make it a public—almost 
domestic—servant, to bid it wait behind the desk for our 
orders in almost every post-office in the country, and then 
carry our thought with the speed of lightning, if we will, across 
the Atlantic. And yet we see the thing itself just as little as 
did the rudest of our forefathers. It does our work, but it 
remains inaccessible to our observation. Its effects—they tell 
us that it is there, but in vain do we attempt to bring it forth 
into the light of day—into the sphere which is open to the 
senses. And thus we are reminded of that force in the spiritual 
world which we shall presently consider. 

First of all, men noted the effects of grace; then they were 
informed of its reality, its source, its power. But in itself, and 
to the last, grace remains invisible,—invisible like the electric 
fluid, or like the force of attraction; yet, assuredly, in the world 
of spirits, at least as real, at least as energetic, a force as they. 
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Here, then, we see a fourth blessing dependent on the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ into this our human world. He 
reveals to us the nature, and He secures to us the gift, of super- 
natural grace. That solemn blessing with which St. Paul closes 
his Second Epistle to the Corinthians, and which is repeated 
day by day at the close of our morning and evening prayer, is 
no empty rhetorical courtesy. It describes an actual gift from 
heaven : “ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all.” 
Remark, it is not here, as we might have expected, the grace of 
the Holy Spirit ; it is the “communion” or “ fellowship” of the 
Holy Spirit ; it is the ‘‘ grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.” St. 
John, indeed, says expressly that “grace and truth ”’—that is, 
the full gift of grace and the complete revelation of truth— 
“came by Jesus Christ ;” and in the Christmas Collect which 
we have been using to-day, the Church connects this gift with 
Christ’s nativity. But grace existed before His day. It was 
given here and there, in a measure, under the old covenant. 
The Psalms of David are full of it. But Jesus Christ unveiled 
it in its completeness ; He conferred it in its power. To Him 
we owe the full knowledge and use of this spiritual force which 
our fallen nature in its weakness so greatly needs, whether for 
right action or for intrepid resistance to evil. And from Him 
and His envoys we know who is the immediate administrator of 
this force, and what the force is meant pre-eminently to effect, 
and what are our own most assured points of contact with it. 

The immediate minister of grace is revealed as the holy and 
eternal Spirit. Whether as breathing on the individual intelli- 
gence or the individual will, or as filling, governing, and sancti- 
fying the collective Church, or as transfiguring the sacraments 
from dead forms into life-giving realities, the Holy Spirit is the 
minister of grace. All that is really good in the Christian or 
in the Christian Church, all that asserts truth, all that tends to 
unity, all that fosters charity, comes by Him. The regenerate 
soul and the whole spiritual society are alike His temple. The 
prophecy of Joel is accomplished: God hath, in purpose, 
poured out His Spirit upon all flesh. The stream is widening 
year by year to embrace the nations. The awful, the blessed 
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ministration of the grace of God descended on the day of 
Pentecost. 

But then observe this : the gift of grace is not the less origin- 
ally due to our Lord Jesus Christ. The work of the Holy 
Spirit is sometimes most mistakenly represented as entirely 
separate from the work of Christ —so entirely separate that one 
dispensation is said to have ended at the Ascension, and another 
to have begun on Whitsunday. Now, this misapprehension is 
due to a forgetfulness of our Lord’s real relation to the coming 
of the Spirit. As from all eternity the Holy Spirit is revealed 
as proceeding from the Son as from the Father, so in time the 
Spirit is sent not merely by the Father, but by the Son. 
Until Christ had ascended, He tells us, the Spirit could not be 
sent. “If I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you ; but if I depart, I will send Him unto you.” And just 
before departing He bade His disciples tarry in the city of 
Jerusalem, until they were “ endued with power from on high.” 
It came: we know it came to those twelve poor unlettered men 
—the power of spiritual illumination, the power of enkindled 
affection, above all, the power of invincible will. But although 
the Spirit was the minister, the giver of the gift was Christ, and 
the gift was the new force of grace in its unstinted fulness. 

And, secondly, we are taught how it is that grace acts on us 
—what is the secret of its enabling power. Never acting apart 
from Christ, the Spirit unites us to, makes us partake in, His 
divine humanity—in the glorified human nature of the ascended 
Son of God. ‘This is why the Spirit is so constantly called in 
the New Testament the Spirit of grace. His work is to unite 
us to Christ, to robe us in our Lord’s perfect nature—that new 
nature whereby the second Adam would repair, and more than 
repair, what the first had lost. The eternal Spirit does not act 
apart. He sets up in the Church and in the heart an inward 
presence, but that presence is the presence not of Himself only, 
but of the Son of Man. How much does St. Paul make 
throughout his Epistles of that one expression which covers so 
majestic a truth. The being 7 Christ, while securing for us 
inherence in the holy body, is the Spirit’s masterpiece. By one 
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Spirit we are all baptized into that one body. Again and again 
we are told in the apostolic writings that union with Christ’s 
manhood is the great blessing of the Christian life—that Christ 
lives, speaks, acts in those who are really one with Him, that 
His life is incorporate with theirs, and theirs with His,—that 
this is the work of His Spirit. So, St. Paul of himself—“ I live, 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” So to the Colossians— 
“Christ is in you, the hope of glory.” So to the Ephesians, 
“We are members of His body, of His flesh, and of His 
bones.” So to the Corinthians, “ Know ye not that your 
bodies are the members of Christ?” When the Emperor 
Trajan visited Antioch, he summoned before him Ignatius, a 
disciple of the apostles, Bishop of the infant Church in that 
city. Ignatius went among Pagans, as among Christians, by 
the name of Theophorus, or “bearer of God,” and this nama, 
we are told, added to the hatred and suspicion with which he 
was regarded by the surrounding heathen. ‘To the emperor’s 
question whether he was the man who had led others to de- 
struction, and was inhabited by an evil spirit, Ignatius replied 
in the negative. ‘To the emperor’s second question, why men 
called him Theophorus, he answered that it was because he 
bore within him the Christ, the Lord. To a third question, in 
which the emperor’s surprise predominated, whether he really 
had within him the man who, years before, had been crucified 
under Pontius Pilate, Ignatius simply said, ‘‘ Thou sayest it ; 
it is written, ‘I will dwell in them and walk in them.’” It 
was the sense of this inward presence of the Lord Jesus, be- 
stowed by His Spirit, which gave Ignatius, a feeble old man as 
it seemed to the eye of sense, the more than natural force that 
was required to endure all that followed. 

And, thirdly, we Christians are taught that the certificated 
points of contact (so to call them) with this stream of grace, 
administered by the Spirit, and consisting in union with the 
manhood of our Lord, are the Christian sacraments. No doubt 
the Holy Spirit acts elsewhere. He breathes in prayer; He 
illuminates Scripture ; He bears in upon the soul thoughts and 
resolves, in the closet and by the wayside, which lead the soul 
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up to God; and He acts upon us mysteriously in a hundred 
ways which we never suspect. ‘The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, or whither it goeth. So is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.” But His master-work of uniting us poor 
fallen men to the one sinless Man, who is one with God, is 
revealed as being effected in a special manner through the 
Christian sacraments. And this is the real reason for that 
position of commanding importance which they occupy in the 
faith and life of serious Christians. ‘‘ They are,” says Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, in his “ Worthy Communicant”—-mark the 
expression, my brethren, for it sets forth vividly a pregnant 
truth—“ they are an extension of the incarnation.” They carry 
forward its power into Christian history ; they pour a full tide 
of the very inmost life of Christ the Lord into the souls and 
bodies of Christians. ‘ As many as have been baptized into 
Christ, have put on Christ.” “ Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

‘‘Whoso eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
condemnation, not discerning the Lord’s body.” ‘ The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ ? 
The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of 
the blood of Christ?” ‘ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
man, ye have no life in you.” Tricks, of course, may be played 
with this sacred language, so as to make it mean little or 
nothing, just as tricks are played with those great passages 
which teach the propitiatory virtue of our Lord’s atoning 
death ; and there are, of course, a great many well-intentioned 
and devout Christians who wish, with all their hearts, to serve 
our Lord ; but they are unable to understand fully this precious 
side of His revelation of His will. They think that they do 
Him a particular sort of honour by depreciating the value of His 
sacramental gifts, because they say, “If we think too highly of 
the gifts, the chances are that we shall forget the Giver.” It is, 
of course, possible to think more of the gift than of the Giver, 
—of the natural gift of life, for instance, or health, or fortune, 
or means of usefulness, or happy years spent in a happy home, 
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than of that good God to whom we owe all these blessings. 
Many of us do this, but if we do, it is not rational to say, 
““ Because I wish to think only of the Giver, I mean to insist 
on the worthlessness of His gift.” It surely would be far better 
to say, “‘ Because I value the gift so highly, I ought to be pro- 
portionately grateful to—I ought to be continually thinking ot 
—the Divine Giver.” Our Lord, depend upon it, is not really 
honoured by our maintaining that baptism is only a ceremony 
which gives a child a name, and makes it a member of a reli- 
gious society. He is not really honoured by our saying that 
the Holy Communion is only a means for recalling to the 
imagination of Christ’s followers the memory of His death. If 
baptism only gives a child a name, the name might just as well 
be given with much less ceremony ; and if the Holy Communion 
only serves asa reminder of a past event in the life of an absent 
Christ, then a chapter in the Gospels, or a well-executed en- 
graving of the Crucifixion, might do much better than partaking 
of bread and wine in public. That the sacraments should exist 
at all under such a system as the Gospel, is itself a revelation 
of their real character. Unless they are, as the Prayer-Book 
calls them, means of grace, they have no real maintainable 
position whatever in the Christian system. For, mark you, my 
brethren, the gospel differs from the law as a substance differs 
from the shadow, and sacraments which are symbols, and 
nothing but symbols, are in no way better than the legal ordi- 
nances which preceded them, and therefore have no place in a 
system like that of the gospel of Christ, where all is real. 
Those who see nothing in them beyond the symbolical would 
be logically right in dispensing with them altogether. They 
happily stop short of this through reverence to our Lord’s 
express command, Yet His command to baptize all nations, 
and to do what He did in the supper-room to the end of time, 
of itself implies that the sacraments are solemn realities—acts 
on His part towards us, and not mere instruments for raising 
our thoughts towards Him. And thus Hooker says, in his 
thoughtful way, that “Christ and His Holy Spirit, with all 
their blessed effects, though entering into the soul of man, we 
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are not able to apprehend or express how, do, notwithstanding, 
give notice of the times when they use to make their access, 
because it pleaseth Almighty God to communicate, by sensible 
means, those blessings which are incomprehensible.” 

It will be objected, perhaps, ‘Is there no danger of our 
treating them as charms which will operate anyhow? Is there 
no risk of a man thinking that it does not matter much what 
he is, or how he lives, if he only complies with certain sacra- 
mental prescriptions? Have we not lately heard of a mate- 
rialism of the altar which is said to be just as bad as the mate- 
rialism of the lecture room? And is there not reason to fear 
that the natural tendency of men to rest in the external and 
visible, rather than in the spiritual and the unseen, may receive 
dangerous support and encouragement?” My brethren, let it 
be at once admitted that sacraments are no more exempt than 
any other of God’s gifts from abuse through the perverseness 
and wrong-headedness of men. No book has been so abused 
for directly mischievous and immoral purposes as the Bible, 
but that does not make the Bible forfeit its character of being 
the best of all books. No truth has been more sedulously 
pressed in the interests of an immoral antinomianism than the 
truth of Christ’s atoning death; and yet that does not make it 
less certainly the truth which, as a consummate revelation of 
the tenderness of the heart of God, has a pre-eminent power to 
chasten and to purify the heart of man. Granting, and we 
must grant it, that sacraments have been abused to supersti- 
tious, to formal purposes—granting this, that they have been 
abused by those who, in using them, forget either their cha- 
racter, or their purpose, or their Giver, they are not on that 
account the less truly the chiefest blessings of the gospel of 
Christ. They are, indeed, moral and not physical causes. 
They do not always produce the same effect, as a fire always 
burns or gives light ; and the reason is because they act upon 
a being who has the power of resisting their action, and who 
must welcome it by proper dispositions if it is to do him good. 
This, of course, cannot apply to the case of baptized infants, 
where the soul is as yet passive, and where Christ’s grace is 
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correspondingly triumphant. It does apply to all sacraments 
received by adults. More than this, grace, once given, whether 
in baptism or elsewhere, may most assuredly be lost by un- 
faithfulness. It is so far from being a license to do wrong, that 
in doing wrong voluntarily aman immediately forfeits it. 

It is easy to misuse, it is less easy to over-estimate, these 
majestic acts of the invisible Christ, whereby, through the 
agency of His Spirit, He knits His redeemed to that human 
nature of His which, to quote the words of Jackson, “ by the 
inhabitation of deity is made to us an inexhaustible fountain of 
life.” This is the secret of that deepest of all joys which many 
a Christian soul knows here on earth, when, kneeling before 
the altar in the early morning, when as yet the world has 
claimed nothing of our renewed powers, and we can give our 
freshest and our best to God, we know what it is to eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man, and to drink His blood, “that our 
sinful bodies are made clean by His body, and our souls washed 
through His most precious blood.” 

And this communion with our Lord is the culminating bless- 
ing which He brought when He visited us from on high. His 
example, His instructions, His pardon, His reconciliation, lead 
on to this, which by uniting us with Him, the perfect moral 
Being, restores our fallen nature to more than its original glory, 
and crowns His redemptive work. ‘We can do all things 
through Christ who strengtheneth us;” “ we live, yet not we, 
but Christ liveth in us.” He inhabits, He all but supersedes, 
the life of His devoted servants, thinking in them, speaking by 
them, acting through them, so that their communion with Him 
is so complete as to make them outward organs of His invisible 
life. These triumphs of His grace differ in degree throughout 
the spiritual world to the end of time. ‘‘One star differeth 
from another star in glory.” But in all there is this: there is 
the presence of a new force, of the grace of communion with 
Christ’s humanity; and in varying degrees Christians are 
“strong in the Lord and in the power of His might.” 

Standing as we do to-day, this last Sunday in the year, close 
to one of those milestones which are placed along the road of 
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life—(there are not many of them to be passed by those of us 
who travel farthest)—those milestones which mark the lapse of 
our brief probation—we may well try to lay to heart the mean- 
ing of our Lord’s coming, to each one of ourselves. That 
heart-rending scene on the railway embankment at Shipton, on 
Christmas Eve, the details of which, during the last three days, 
have filled the papers and haunted the memory, shows us 
how thin may be the veil which separates any one of us, even 
during his most ordinary occupations, from the awful invisible 
world. 

It has been my effort to strengthen your convictions that one 
Being, and one only, can help us through the darkness, through 
the shadow of death—can guide our feet into the way of peace. 
Let each one ask himself, ‘Is He my model, or do I place 
other ideals of life high above Him? Is He my instructor, or 
do I prefer the language of human philosophies, of human 
teachers—it may be of human doubters? Is His atoning death 
my hope of acceptance, or am I imagining that I shall be fitted 
for the presence chamber of the Holiest by my own natural 
excellence? Finally, is union with Him—closer and closer 
union through His Spirit and His sacramental gifts—the prac- 
tical object of my redeemed hfe? Oram I saying to myself 
that if my sins are pardoned His work is done, and that I need 
be no longer a pensioner upon His bounty?” Compared with 
these inquiries the questions which too often occupy us, im- 
mortal beings as we are, trembling on the brink of an existence 
at once irretrievably fixed and absolutely endless, are surely 
unimportant enough. May He, our Divine Friend and Patron, 
who is always tender, who is always strong, deign in His mercy 
to lighten our darkness, and so to defend us from the perils 
and dangers of this brief night, that His example, His instruc- 
tions, His redemption, His gift of a new nature, may be the 
theme of our joy and praise to all eternity. To Him, with the 
Father, and the Holy Spirit, be ascribed all honour, power, 
might, majesty, and dominion, henceforth and for ever. 
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THE RISEN LORD. 


‘*Behold My hands and My feet, that it is I Myself: handle Me, 
and see ; for aspirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see Me have.”—Sr. 
LUKE xxiv, 39. 

It was on the evening of the day of His resurrection, on the 
same occasion as that described by St. John in to-day’s Gospel, 
that our Saviour uttered these words. The eleven, as after 
the death of Judas they came to be called—(strictly speaking, 
in St. Thomas’s absence, ten of the number wete present)—the 
eleven were assembled in a secret chamber, for fear of the Jews, 
and with them were other friends and disciples. They were 
discussing the report of Jesus having appeared to St. Peter, 
when they were joined by the two disciples who had met our 
Lord—St. Mark says in a different form or guise—on the 
Emmaus road during the afternoon, and who at length had 
known who He was in the breaking of bread. Not to mention 
what must have reached them from Mary Magdalene and 
the other women, these two reports from the two disciples and 
St. Peter, thus combined, may well have made the hearts of 
those present beat more quickly than they did before. Where 
was He? Would He show Himself? Would they, too, see 
Him? What would He be like—the Jesus of the transfigura- 
tion, or the Jesus of Calvary? Would He be what He was 
before He suffered, or would His visage still be so marred that 
only a few would know Him? Or would He, on the other 
hand, be so changed into an unimagined form of glory and of 
beauty that the old features would be hardly traceable, except 
to intimate friends like Peter and John? Or wasall this purely 
idle speculation? Might not Peter—some few might have 
reasoned thus at that time—might not Peter have been de- 
ceived? Might not the two disciples have mistaken Him for 
some one else? Might they not have read His well remem- 
bered features into the countenance of some other rabbi? It 
was in almost such a turmoil of hopes and fears, of specula- 
tions and doubts, of bold anticipations and despairing eonjec- 
tures, that Jesus Himself appeared. He gave no sign of His 
approach. ‘The angels were guarding His empty tomb, but no 
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angel visibly announced Him. There was no sound that rent 
the air: no blaze of brilliant light as that on Tabor illumined 
the chamber: no wall fell down, as before the conqueror of 
Jericho : no door was opened. All had been fastened up for 
safety’s sake against the Jewish enemy without: all remained 
as it had been. But they looked, and behold He was there 
—there in the very midst of them. How, they knew not, but 
so it was. The thin air had suddenly yielded to their sight 
that form, that countenance, which they could not but recog- 
nise. And then a second sense was summoned to support 
the evidence of the first. The form which they beheld spoke 
—spoke in a voice with whose every intonation they had been 
familiar. Jesus said unto them, “‘ Peace be unto you.” The 
evangelist describes the immediate effect. They were terrified 
and affrighted. They had seen, as they thought, an inhabitant 
of another world; not an appearance without an essence, as 
some have conjectured; not an angel, since an angel is a 
specifically different being from a man; still less, as it has 
been imagined—still less an evil spirit sel#changed into a form 
of light; but the disembodied spirit of their dead Master 
making itself visible. This was what the disciples supposed 
they saw. ‘The language of the evangelist leaves no room for 
question on this head. ‘They thought that the body of Jesus 
was still resting in the grave in the rich man’s garden. Their 
incredulity, which was proof against the remembered predic- 
tions of their Master, was proof also, as yet, against the 
report of Peter and the two disciples; but, as they could not 
mistake either the form before them or the voice to which they 
listened, they supposed that Jesus, being dead, had appeared 
to them without a body. His spirit it was, they believed—His 
ghost—that they saw. My brethren, however we may account 
for it, man has a secret terror at the thought of contact with 
pure spirit, unclothed by a bodily form. This dread, I say, is 
a part of our humanity, however we may account for it. 
Perhaps it is due to an apprehension that a disembodied 
spirit, with its superior freedom and subtlety of movement, may 
easily take beings such as we are, weighted with a body of 
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sense, at a fearful disadvantage. Perhaps it is more truly to 
be referred to a dim sense of the truth that our nature is really 
mutilated when, during the interval between our death and 
resurrection, the spirit exists for a time apart from the body. 
It is difficult, alas ! to account for the dread of such appearances 
among those who look forward to a future life, and who expect 
one day to be spirits themselves. Even St. Paul betrays some- 
thing of the feeling in question when he writes to the Corin- 
thians of the spirit after death as being unclothed, just as though 
death inflicted an outrage upon our poor humanity, and the 
state of the dead until the resurrection had inevitably about it a 
touch of the unnatural. At any rate, the feeling expressed by 
Ehphaz the Temanite holds good for all nations and all times. 
‘“‘In the visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth on men, 
fear came upon me, and trembling, which made all my bones 
toshake. Then a spirit passed before my face; the hair of my 
flesh stood up: it stood still, but I could not discern the 
form thereof: an image was before mine eyes; there was 
silence.” ‘Yhis profound instinct of our nature, which shrinks 
from, contact with the spirits of the dead, is by no means con- 
fined to, or chiefly exhibited in, fervent believers in Divine 
revelation. On the contrary, doubts as to the reality of 
revealed truth form the natural soil for every species of un- 
reasoning fear. Man feels that any horror from beneath is 
possible, when he has ceased to know that blessings from 
above are certain. Saul naturally trembles before the witch 
of Endor; and the so-called spiritualism of our day, weird 
and often grotesque as it is, gains its most distinguished ad- 
herents from among the first advocates of pure materialism. 
Had the disciples looked forward to the fulfilment of their 
Master’s word as a simple matter of course, they would have 
welcomed Him as He was, with reverent love-——a love which 
would at once have cast out the torment fear. As it was, they 
fell back upon the surmise that it was a ghost. They shivered 
at perceiving how near this unearthly being was to each one of 
them. They said nothing, but He, as always, knew what they 
felt—what they thought. He did not conjecture their thoughts 
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and feelings: He read them with that penetrating glance 
which makes Him in time and in eternity the Master and the 
Judge of souls. He is ready with His consolations. ‘“ Why 
are ye troubled? and wherefore do reasonings arise in your 
heart? Behold My hands and My feet, that it is I Myself: 
handle Me and discern ; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, 
as ye see Me have.” 

Now, this scene, my brethren, is suggestive of so many con- 
siderations, that the difficulty is which to choose. There are 
three which, as it appears to me, claim especial attention just 
at present. 

And here we see, then, first of all, our Lord’s indulgent 
treatment of mistakes and imperfections in religious beliefs. 
We may venture to say that the disciples, seeing our Lord in 
the midst of them, ought to have recognised Him at once. 
They knew from long companionship with Him that there 
were no discoverable limits to His power over life, over 
nature. They knew that He had been transfigured on the 
mountain,—that He had walked upon the sea. They knew 
that He had formally claimed to be Messiah by assuming 
the distinctive title of Messiahship—the Son of Man. They 
knew that He had shown to them from the Old Testament that 
the Messiah must suffer and rise again the third day in virtue 
of a prophetic necessity. They knew that, to remove all 
doubt, He had on more occasions than one, and very solemnly, 
stated that this would happen to Himself, so that when they 
saw Him led away to death, and expiring in agony, and laid 
in a tomb, they might have known what would—what must— 
follow. ‘The earlier part of His prediction had been fulfilled 
to the letter. Did they not know enough about His power to 
be certain that what remained would be fulfilled as well? 
Now, that our Lord held His disciples to be responsible for 
such knowledge as this is plain from the words which He 
used earlier in the afternoon when talking with the two on the 
Emmaus road. ‘‘O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have spoken! Ought not the Christ to have 
suffered these things, and to enter into His glory?” The 
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reproach addressed to the two disciples seems to imply that, 
in their case, the responsibility may have been enhanced by 
the enjoyment of certain opportunities which we cannot accu- 
rately measure. 

But St. Mark refers to the very scene which we are con- 
sidering, by saying that Jesus appeared unto the eleven as 
they sat at meat, and upbraided them for their unbelief and 
hardness of heart, because they believed not them that had 
seen Him after He rose from the dead. And yet, when we 
look to St. Luke’s report of what actually took place, what 
tender censure it is! There is no expression which betrays 
grief or anger. He meets their excitement with the mildest 
rebuke, if it be a rebuke. ‘‘Why are ye disquieted? Why 
do critical reasonings arise in your hearts?” He traces their 
trouble of heart to its true source, the illusion which was in 
possession of their understandings about His being only a 
spirit. In His tenderness He terms their dread, their unworthy 
dread, a mere heart disquietude. ‘They are on a false track, 
He says, and He will lead them right. They doubt whether 
what seems to be the body which hung upon the cross is 
really before them. Let them, then, look hard at His hands 
and at His feet, which had been pierced by the nails. They 
doubt whether they can trust their sense of sight. Very well, 
let them handle Him: they will find that it is not an ethereal 
form which melts away before the experiment of actual con- 
tact. He does not peremptorily condemn the notion that a 
spirit—a bodiless spirit—had appeared to them, as if it were 
a mere superstition. He even seems to sanction it when He 
observes that such spirits have not flesh and bones which 
answer to the sense of touch. He appeals, let us observe, to 
the lower senses, as well as to the higher,—not merely to 
hearing and to sight, but to touch. ‘Handle Me,” He says, 
“and discern.” And St. John’s language at the beginning 
of his first Epistle —‘‘ That which we have heard, that which 


we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and 
our hands have handled, of the word of life ””—seems to show 
that they took Him at His word. 
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Touch is, indeed, the least intellectual—it is the bluntest, it 
is the most material—of all the five senses. In the order of 
their spiritual precedence, touch is below taste and smell, just 
as sight, and, still more, hearing are far above these. Touch 
may be deceived at least as easily as sight, but in certain 
depressed mental conditions touch does afford a sense of con- 
fidence which sight cannot command. It supplies a kind of 
evidence which, united to other and higher testimony, removes 
the last obstacle to faith. Our Lord, of course, knew that 
all this need not have been—ought not to have been—neces- 
sary; but then He also knew the difficulties of His disciples. 
He knew—He knows—how the tyranny of sense, and of those 
mental habits which are formed and which are governed by 
the senses, holds down the aspirations of faith and love; 
and therefore He, the true parent and deliverer of souls, acts 
as one who knows of what His creatures are made. He re- 
members that they are but dust. 

Oh, what a lesson is here for all who, whether as fathers and 
mothers or teachers or clergymen, have upon their hands the 
immense responsibility of imparting truth, especially religious 
truth, to others! The first condition of successful teaching is 
patient sympathy with the difficulties of the learner—to be able 
to remember that others may have to encounter obstacles all 
their own, which the teacher has never had to encounter ; 
that others may have been denied opportunities which have 
been freely granted to him ; that others are possibly weighed 
down by encumbrances of which he has known nothing ; that 
they need a kind of assistance which for him may have been 
unnecessary, This is a first requisite for successful teaching. 
It is easy to upbraid: it is not always easy to explain or to 
convince. ‘To be patient with misapprehensions, even with 
folly; to condescend to explanations where explanations 
might well be deemed superfluous ; to make the best of all 
that is admitted in the direction of truth, and the least of all 
that obscures and contradicts it; to make truth easy of ac- 
ceptance by appealing to the lower as well as to the higher 
powers of the learners—to the senses, it may be, in certain 
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cases, as well as to the reason—this, I say, is to imitate our 
Lord. Often and often it depends upon a teacher whether 
the learner is to be satisfied that he is face to face, not with a 
phantom, but with the substance of a religion, —whether he 
really beholds the hands and the feet,—whether he is con- 
vinced of the reality of the flesh and of the bones. A great 
teacher of men was once asked, ‘“‘ What is the first condition 
of successful teaching?” He thought a moment, and he 
answered, “ Patience.” “What,” they said, “is the second ?” 
He paused a longer time: he answered, “ Patience.” ‘‘ What 
is the third?” He waited yet longer, as if balancing between 
the claims of rival qualifications. At length he answered, 
<“ Patience.” 

And what a rebuke is here to the want of considerateness, 
of courtesy, of generosity, which so often disfigures our modern 
treatment of real or supposed religious error. Is it not the 
case, brethren, that, instead of making a return to reason or 
to faith easy for a straying sheep, modern Christians often 
seem to be bent on making it impossible? Do they not 
exaggerate mistakes? Do they not exasperate misunder- 
standings? Do they not imagine that, in order to be faithful 
to known truth, a man must display a certain measure of 
official ferocity? Do they not assume that to be tender and 
considerate of itself implies a certain lack of straightforward- 
ness ? Who can wonder at our failures to convince, when our 
methods are so unlike those of the Great Teacher? 

Here, too, we see our Lord’s sanction of the principle of 
inquiry, upon occasion, into the very foundations of our 
religious belief. Certainly He said to St. Thomas, a week 
later, that they were blessed who had not seen His open 
wounds, and yet who had believed His resurrection, But in 
St. Thomas’s case, as a week earlier in that of the ten and 
their friends, He sanctions, nay, He invites inquiry, observa- 
tion, reflection. Instead of saying, “If you cannot believe 
after the testimony of My prophets, after My own assurances, 
after the report of My disciples, that I am risen from My 
grave, and that you see Me before you, then begone : continue 
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in your unbelief,” He does say, “ Use the means of inquiry 
which God has given you—given you now. Examine My 
pierced hands and feet. See for yourselves that I am He who 
hung upon the cross. Nay, touch Me, if only thus you can 
escape from your illusion. Discover for yourselves that a 
body with flesh and bones is before you, with new and glorious 
properties, indeed, but with its substantial identity unimpaired.” 

Certainly, by brethren, inquiry into the grounds of faith is 
not, in one sense, the most important department of religion. 
Our highest duty towards religious truth, no doubt, is to act 
upon it, to expend the strongest and choicest forces of our 
souls in paying the rightful tribute of love, adoration, obedi- 
ence, constant and joyful devotion, to Him whose glory and 
beauty and mercy and strength it does make known unto us. 
And, undoubtedly, there are souls who, from childhood unto 
death, or nearly so, offer to God a continuous service of the 
affections and of the will. Like St. John, they seem to see 
truth intuitively. Like Mary of Bethany, they sit and gaze 
upon the truth which they see. They know one prayer 
beyond all others,—‘ Behold, my delight is in Thy command- 
ments. O quicken me in Thy righteousness;” and thus, 
though they may live in an age of cold indifference, or of 
insolent rebellion against the revealed truth, they are not 
“afraid for any terror by night, or for the arrow that flieth by 
day, for the pestilence that walketh in darkness, or for the 
sickness that destroyeth in the noonday.” Happy and privi- 
leged souls, some of whom are to be recognised in every 
generation, and, God be thanked, not least in our own—souls 
whose eyes are directed upwards, whose feet are ever pressing 
forwards, upon whom the great furnace of human struggle and 
passion has never left a brand, as though they had really been 
all along hidden privately in God’s own presence from the 
provoking of all men, and kept secretly in His tabernacle 
from the strife of tongues—some such there were in that 
upper room who needed not, we may well believe, to gaze 
curiously at the open wounds, or doubtfully to handle the 
very limbs of the Redeemer,—who knew that He was there— 
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knew that in the morning He had risen indeed, and had 
appeared unto Simon. But with most of us it is different— 
oh, how different! We are most of us of our age, acting, 
perhaps, feebly upon it,—acted upon by it, we may be sure, 
most powerfully ; sharing its great privileges, its inspiriting 
hopes, perhaps ; sharing, too, its prejudices, its errors, its 
illusions. On most of us it leaves a scar, if it does no more. 
We, in our way, meet Stoics and Epicureans at Athens. We, 
too, after the manner of men, fight with the beasts at Ephesus. 
And this means that the life of affection and of obedience is 
necessarily traversed by another life—the life of the critical 
understanding acting upon religious truth,—acting upon it 
reverently, yet with a determined seriousness, and thus enab- 
ling us, as the apostle bids, to be “ ready to give to every man 
a reason of the hope that is in us.” 

Undoubtedly, the understanding has great and exacting 
duties towards religious truth. If God speaks, the least that 
His rational creature can do is to try to understand Him ; and 
therefore, as the powers of the mind gradually unfold themselves, 
religious truth ought to engage an increasing share of every 
one of them, and, not the least, of the understanding. What 
too often happens is this, that while a young man’s intelli- 
gence goes on developing, interesting itself more and more 
thoroughly in an ever-widening circle of subjects, it takes little 
or no account of religion. ‘The old childish thoughts about 
religion remain there, shrivelled up in a corner of the man’s 
mind, ‘The living, governing, progressive powers of the mind 
are engaged altogether in other matters; and then the man 
comes across a sceptical book, on “Supernatural Religion,” 
perhaps, for the first time in his life, and he brings to bear 
on it the habits of thought-—-the educated habits of thought 
and judgment—which have been trained in the study of widely 
different subject matters, he makes--he can make—no true 
estimate of what is to him a new subject, unlike any that he 
has really taken in hand before. He is at the mercy of his 
new instructor, since he knows nothing that can enable him to 
weigh the worth or the worthlessness of any of his instructor's 
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assertions ; and so it seems to him as if real science had at 
last spoken on the subject of religion, and he turns his back 
with a mingled feeling of irritation and contempt on the truths 
which he learnt at his mother’s knee. This, I say, is no 
imaginary case, and among the reasons which go to explain so 
sad a catastrophe this is one—that the understanding has not 
been properly developed in the boy and the young man with 
relation to religious truth. What is the law of that develop- 
ment? It is this, that as the mind grows it shall learn to re- 
inforce the teaching of authority by the activities of reverent 
reason. When we learn religious truth as children, we neces- 
sarily take it all just as our mother teaches it. She offers no 
real explanations: we could not understand her, if she did. 
And, let us mark well, up to the end of the longest life, and 
in the case of the strongest and most cultivated minds, there 
must always be much in God’s revelation of Himself which 
stretches away far into the heights above us—into the depths 
beneath, far out of the reach and ken of any human faculty,— 
much which must be received, if at all, on His authority with- 
out possibility of verification on our part. But this does not 
apply, by any means, to the whole of the Christian creed ; 
and, as regards a great deal of a Christian’s faith, if his mental 
and moral growth be healthy and symmetrical, there should be 
a constant invigoration of what is learnt by authority through 
what is observed, thought out, handled, by the mind for itself. 
Authority, you observe, does not disappear. The collective 
Christian authority, the holy book, take the place gradually— 
at last, altogether—of the human parent; but authority be- 
comes less and less the sole support of faith. Faith finds its 
strength increasingly in what is suggested or dictated from 
within, at least as well as in that which is imposed from with- 
out. To faith is added, first, virtue, then to virtue, know- 
ledge, according to the apostle’s rule; and knowledge which, 
under other circumstances, and later, might be a foe to sin- 
cere belief, is thus the very secret of its strength and growth. 

Depend upon it, a time comes to most thoughtful young men 
and women when they are tempted to think that what they 
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have learnt in childhood, about life and death and God and 
Jesus Christ, and all that bears on our place in the eternal 
world, is uncertain,—that it is the shadow of an old creed 
which still haunts the earth,—that it is the echo of voices 
which ought to have died away at the close of the middle 
ages. ‘To many a young man the first visit to his mind of 
this terrible suspicion has brought, I know well, real and keen 
agony in this our day and country; but in every such trial, to 
every sincere soul, there is—I dare to say it—a voice to be 
heard which still whispers, ‘“‘ Behold My hands and My feet, 
that itis I Myself: handle Me and see; for a spirit hath not 
flesh and bones, as ye see Me have.” You think that it is the 
ghost of a religion that confronts you. Handle it, and you 
will see for yourself that it rests on a basis at least as sure as 
that of the ordinary forms of human historical and moral 
knowledge: it rests on history as well as on conscience. The 
life and death and resurrection of Jesus Christ is not a work 
of the sanctified imagination of a later age. It is just as 
much a part of the story of our race as the life, the victories, 
the assassination of Julius Cesar. Handle it; handle it 
searchingly but reverently ; and you will discover this for your- 
self. You will see that there is an intrinsic consistency, that 
there is a solidity, that there is a power of resistance to criti- 
cal solvents, about it, which you little suspect. But do not 
suppose that, because it condescends to be thus tested by your 
understanding, as regards its reality, it is therefore within the 
compass of your understanding as to its scope. It begins, 
indeed, with that which you can appraise: it ends in that 
which is beyond you. While you are finite and bounded in 
your range of vision, it, being an unveiling of the Divine 
Being, is Divine. Yes, Christianity plants its feet firmly on 
the soil of earth in the life of our Lord. Its hands are seen 
again and again working in the stirring agencies of later his- 
tory, but it rears its head upwards to the sky. It loses itself 
as a creed in the clouds of heaven. We see the very feet, the 
very hands, the reality of the one incomparable life ; but we 
only see enough to know assuredly that there is much more 
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which is necessarily and utterly beyond us, lost, as the apostle 
puts it—lost in “the depths of the riches both of the wisdom 
and of the knowledge of God.” 

And, once more, and lastly, see here the direction which 
our Lord gives to the thoughts of His perplexed disciples. 
He does not turn them in upon themselves. He does not 
take their trouble, so to speak, sympathetically to pieces, and 
deal with its separate elements. He does not refute, one by 
one, the false reasonings which were working within them. 
He does not say to them, “ These disquietudes, these doubts, 
are mere mental disorders, and the mind can cure for itself a 
disease which it has produced.” On the contrary, He would 
have them get out of themselves—out of the thick jungle of 
doubt and fear and hope and surmise which possesses them, 
and come to Him. Whatever they may think and feel, He is 
there, utterly independent of their doubt, independent, too, of 
their enthusiasm—there, in His own calm, assured, unas- 
sailable life. “Behold My hands and My feet, that it is I 
Myself: handle Me and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones, as ye see Me have.” 

Religious men, speaking broadly, may be divided into two 
classes,—those who are mainly occupied with themselves, 
and those who are mainly occupied with God. In modern 
language we should call the religion of the first class 
“‘subjective,’—that of the second class “objective.” Sub- 
jective religion makes self the centre of all else. The soul’s 
feelings, thoughts, experiences, are of first account. God, our 
Divine Lord, His truth, His grace, are deeply valued, but 
chiefly as ministering to, or as illustrating, the varying moods 
of the thinking subject—the moods of self. Here, you ob- 
serve, self is the centre of the circle; God is a point on the 
circumference. Objective religion, on the contrary, makes 
God the centre around which all else, the soul included, 
revolves. God, the perfect and self-existent Being, His al- 
mightiness, His intelligence, His mercy, His justice, His 
matchless beauty, His unruffled and everlasting peace, and 
then His self-manifestation to man in the eternal Son, incar- 
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nate and crucified, and resulting gifts of grace ministered by 
His Spirit and conveyed through the sacraments—this is of 
first account ; and the soul forgets itself in the contemplation 
of this splendid vision of the truth. It forgets the merely 
relative, the shifting, the transitory, when it gazes thus on the 
absolute, on the unchanging, on the eternal. It forgets its 
own petty, narrow, changeful moods when it looks out of it- 
self, in good earnest, on the awful and entrancing magnificence 
of God. Of objective religion, then, God is the centre, and 
self, with all its fitful experiences, is a mere point on the cir- 
cumference. Not that any religion, to be adequate, can be 
wholly of the one or of the other description. Objective re- 
ligion, if unaccompanied by earnest care of the conscience, 
may easily degenerate into the sort of interest which intelligent 
men cannot but take in the highest of all subjects, without its 
practically changing or invigorating life. Doubtless, to know 
God truly, in the Bible sense, we must know, too, our own 
personal need of Him. ‘The fear of God is the beginning 
of wisdom.” ‘To commune with our own hearts and to search 
out our spirits till we can say with David, ‘ My sin is ever 
before me”; to study self in order to be self-distrustful and 
humble, and for no other purpose whatever—this, beyond 
doubt, is of vital import to our eternal peace. It is in the 
feebleness of his own resolutions ; it isin the history of his own 
failures ; it is inthe profound and recognised degradations of 
his own life, that the Christian learns the folly of going about 
to establish his own righteousness, instead of submitting him- 
self to the righteousness which is given by God in Jesus 
Christ. Not to know self is to be only a speculative divine or 
a heartless formalist. 

But the danger of our day lies mainly in the other direction. 
Of modern religion the greater part is one-sidedly subjective. 
It is not our Lord Jesus Christ, but our faith in Him, our 
affections towards Him, our experiences about Him, our assur- 
ances with respect to Him, our convictions, that so many men 
think most about. It is healthy to dwell on our sins: it is 
the reverse of healthy to dwell on our emotions, especially on 
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our religious emotions. Man himself, not God, is the real 
object of this sort of religious enthusiasm. There is no for- 
getfulness of self for a single moment,—nothing of St. Paul’s 
spirit in that saying, “ To me to live is Christ,” implying thereby 
that self has gone out of sight at the feet of the Redeemer. 
We hear faith spoken of as if it were a creative faculty. It is 
said by some to create God’s grace in His sacraments. Others, 
with fatal consistency, go farther, and speak of it as creating 
the righteousness which justifies the sinner, or even the 
attributes of the eternal Being. And thus, as the human mind 
is represented, not as simply receiving, but as originating the 
truth, the strength which is to save it, and the objects upon 
which it dwells, it soon finds out that it can manipulate that 
strength, those objects, at will. Idols, depend upon it, can 
be made by the imagination just as easily as with the hands; 
and so it comes to pass that, side by side with the Christ of 
the Gospels, there are false and imaginary Christs—Christs all 
about Christendom, Christs who approve of all that their 
votaries desire, Christs who condemn only what their votaries 
dislike, Christs who appear to be crowned, not with thorns 
but with roses, and who smile approval upon the errors and 
the excesses which the one Christ of Christendom has for ever 
condemned. And thus is realized the stern irony of the 
psalmist, “ With the holy Thou wilt be holy, and with the per- 
fect man Thou wilt be perfect: with the clean Thou wilt be 
clean, and with the froward Thou wilt learn frowardness.” 
This is the ripe product of the subjective spirit in its last 
exaggerations, and I need not point out how closely it is 
allied to the conclusion of the pantheistic thinker that, after 
all, the whole object-matter of religion is really reflected into 
the heavens by the real or supposed necessities of the human 
soul. ‘The only safeguard against it lies in clinging firmly to 
the objective, independent character of real Christianity as 
based, whether we believe it or not, upon certain historical 
fact,—in clinging to the conviction that, whether we believe 
them or not, the facts of the Christian creed are true, and that 
faith only receives Christ and His gifts,—that it cannot pos- 
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sibly create them. Whether men believe or not in His eternal 
person, in the atoning virtue of His death, in the sanctifying 
influences of His Spirit, in the invigorating grace of the sac- 
raments, these things are certain. They are independent of 
the uncertainties and vacillations of our understandings about 
them. To ourselves, indeed, it is of the greatest moment 
whether we have faith or not. To Him, to His truth, to His 
gifts, it matters not at all. The Lord sitteth above the water- 
flood of these changing, these inconstant mental impressions 
of ours. The Lord remaineth a King for ever. If we believe 
not, yet He abideth faithful. He cannot deny Himself. 

Let this, then, dear brethren, be our Easter work—to forget 
ourselves if we can, to gaze on the wounds, to clasp the feet, 
of our risen Lord. Water cannot rise above its level, and if 
the soul of man is to be restored to God, it must be from 
without, by God Himself. It cannot—this is certain—it can- 
not be from within. Left to itself it lacks the life, the strength, 
the impetus, which it needs. It finds them in the eternal 
Christ. It can by faith gaze on Him even now. It can by 
faith handle Him and discern that He is man as well as God— 
God as well as man—even now. Let us, then, associate our- 
selves with that company in the upper chamber. Many of us, 
it may be, share their troubles: why should we be denied 
their consolations ? To our weakness, to our fears, to our in- 
dolent despair, to our fruitless self-complacency, He says, 
“Soul, behold My hands and My feet, that it is I Myself: 
handle Me and discern ; fora mere phantom, a spirit, hath not 
these flesh and bones—hath not this enduring reality which ye 
see Me have.” 


THE SUDDEN CONVERSION OF ST. ANDREW, 


“ One of the two who heard John speak, and followed him, was Andrew, 
Simon Peter’s brother. He first findeth his own brother Simon, and saith 
unto him, We have found the Messias, which is, being interpreted, the 
Christ. And he brought him to Jesus.”—ST. JOHN 1. 40-42. 


Tue second lesson for this morning’s service, my brethren, 
might very well have been appointed as a proper lesson for 
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the object which our bishop has placed before his diocese to- 
day ;* for here we see traced in detail—traced with a fulness 
which we find nowhere else in the Gospels—the process by 
which our Divine Lord gathered around Him His first disciples. 
The first call, you observe, came from His forerunner, John 
the Baptist,—the second from Himself. It was, indeed, He 
Himself who first bade Philip “Follow Me,’—who, when 
Philip had found Nathanael, prejudiced against the very idea 
that any good thing could possibly come out of Nazareth, had 
approved the sincerity which lay at the bottom of the hesita- 
tion of that guileless Israelite, and had furnished him with such 
reasons for faith that his momentary doubts were quickly at an 
end. Philip and Bartholomew—the fifth and sixth apostles in 
each of the three evangelists who give lists of the twelve—are 
called directly by our Lord Himself, that He might seem to 
have reserved for His servant and forerunner the place of 
honour. It was John’s witness to the Messiah which made 
the first disciples, Andrew and Simon Peter—names that along 
with the sons of Zebedee are grouped always, although in vary- 
ing order, among the first four apostles, at least of Jesus 
Christ. 

Now, here we see, first of all, how great may be the effects 
which follow in the spiritual world from what would appear to 
us to be a very trivial cause. It was a passing remark of the 
Baptist, to all appearance, which converted Andrew. ‘The 
next day John stood, and two of his disciples; and looking 
upon Jesus as He walked, he saith, Behold the Lamb of God! 
And the two disciples heard him speak, and they followed 
Jesus.” And if an effect of this kind seems to us, at first sight, 
out of all proportion to its cause, we have to remember that 
such an effect was the product, not altogether of the single 
sentence, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God!” but of a state of mind 
created long before by St. John’s action and influence. The 
Baptist was surrounded by a group of disciples upon whom his 
severe life and his lofty teaching, recalling those of the great 
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prophet Elijah, had made, we cannot doubt, a profound im- 
pression ; and these disciples had been present when John was 
cross-questioned by the deputation from the Jewish Sanhedrim, 
when he stoutly denied that he was either the Messiah, or the 
expected prophet of some of the Jewish schools, or the risen 
Elijah,—when he maintained that he only prepared the way 
for One who, coming after him in time, was preferred before 
him as belonging to a higher order of being than himself. And 
on the following day Jesus presents Himself, and then John 
solemnly refers to Him—refers to Him by a title pointing not 
merely, as has been supposed, to the innocence of His charac- 
ter, but as all careful readers of Isaiah would have known at 
that time, to some sacrificial power of His death as the Lamb 
of God; and then he went on to explain that this was the 
person of whom he had spoken the day before, as coming after 
himself in the order of time, while preferred before him in the 
order of real dignity of being —as, in fact, in a unique sense, 
the Son of God. And then on the third day St. John said 
much less—made, it would seem, only a single remark. ‘The 
next day after John stood, and two of his disciples, and, looking 
upon Jesus as He walked, he said, Behold the Lamb of God! 
And the two disciples heard him speak, and they followed 
Jesus.” It was a short sentence, but, you see, it did the work. 
John had, in short, evidently dealt much and long on his own 
personal incapacity to satisfy, in any real sense, the religious 
wants of Israel. Israel—all that was most earnest in Israel— 
was at his feet, and an ambitious or an unscrupulous man 
might have made out of such opportunities a very great career 
indeed. John had said, again and again, in his own simple 
words, what the evangelist says of him—that he was not that 
Light, but that he was sent to bear witness of that Light; and 
this reiterated disclaimer of any personal prominence could not 
but have had its weight with his followers,—could not but have 
led them to expect any positive guidance, which so disinter- 
ested a master might give them, with great attention and anxiety. 

And still, allowing for all this, the sudden conversion of 
Andrew and the other disciple remains sufficiently striking, 
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The transfer—for such it was—of the devoted loyalty of a 
human soul from teacher to teacher, upon the strength of a 
passing utterance which precipitated what had been delayed 
before,—this seems to show us that outward circumstances, 
persons, human language, are, in a matter of this kind, only a 
part, and by no means the most important part, of a very real 
and complex providential agency. The deepest causes, the 
most powerful currents, the unlighted tinder, ready laid, upon 
which the match shall fall from heaven, the great forces, scarcely 
dormant in the soul, ready to be stirred, ready to be guided, 
the mysterious yearnings, the presentiments, the aspirations, 
which have again and again sought for an interpretation, but 
have never yet met with an adequate interpreter—these things 
do not meet the eye of sense. And yet in all cases there is a 
fund of spiritual material of this description, if it only can be 
got at, which may be enlisted in the work of leading any human 
spirit to its true home and peace. The causes which, like a 
chance or passing remark, seem to be unequal, in religious 
matters, to the results which they produce, are in reality only a 
small part of the real agency which is at work. They would 
be as powerless as they seem to be if it were otherwise. 

Now, this, my brethren, is a circumstance which gives great 
comfort and encouragement to those who are interested, as we 
are this day, in efforts to extend the kingdom of Jesus Christ 
among human souls. What a poor, disappointing, feeble 
machinery it all is,—a few clergy, some Scripture readers, some 
sisters, some schools, some mission services—when we consider 
the end that is proposed, the winning one human soul—the 
winning five hundred thousand human souls. It would, indeed, 
be folly—folly in the point of view of common sense—if all 
that meets the eye were, indeed, all that we could count on,— 
if there were nothing within men, within every man, to respond 
to our efforts,—if there was no one above men to aid them. 

And remark, secondly, the comparatively small stock of reli- 
gious knowledge upon the strength of which Andrew sets to 
work in order to bring another to the school of Jesus Christ. 
“ He first fndeth his own brother Simon, and saith unto him, 
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We have found the Messias.” Andrew and Peter, both of | 
them, we may be sure, had heard of the Messias, the hope of 
Israel, all their lives. Down from the earliest antiquity—down 
from the time when history buries itself in the beginnings of 
- time—down through the centuries of that tragic, chequered, 
strange career of this extraordinary people, there had presented 
itself, with varying degrees of distinctness, the hope of a com- 
ing one who would be the source of great, although for many 
centuries undefined, blessings. , That hope was not crushed 
out in Egypt; it was not buried/in Babylon ; it was not sinned 
away by a rebellious populace ; it was not forfeited by apostate 
kings. That hope—it was illuminated by Moses, by David, 
by a long line of prophets. / That hope—it survived Saul, 
Rehoboam, Manasseh: it survived Ben-hadad, Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Antiochus Epiphanes. Peter and Andrew had heard of— 
they had fed on—its component elements, its successive stages 
of expansion, all their lives. They had heard of the Seed of 
the woman, of the Blessing of Shem, of the promise to Abra- 
ham, of the Shiloh, of the Prophet who was to be raised up 
like Moses in a far-off future, of the Star of Jacob. They knew 
how a kingdom had been promised to David and to his house 
for ever, and how David’s last words had dwelt on this promise 
of an everlasting throne, and how this future king had been 
described in His exalted glory and in His unrivalled humilia- 
tions. And they knew how, at a later date, prophet after pro- 
phet, but Isaiah especially, had given form and detail to this 
idea of a coming King, describing His work as the restorer of 
the Jewish people, as the purifier of the Jewish Church, as the 
giver of blessings which would extend beyond the Jewish 
people,—as alone in His sufferings, as alone in His glory ; how 
Zechariah had described His lineage, how Haggai and Daniel 
had fixed the date of His appearance, how Micah had pointed 
to His birthplace, how, Malachi had described the appearance 
of His forerunner. {They had been taught as children, as 
young men, to put these precious promises), together, just as 
now-a-days family treasures are taken out and scanned, and 


arranged and re-arranged, and put back again, from time to 
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time. These promises, you-rematk, were the splendid inherit- 
ance of the great Jewish family, carried by it everywhere in 
its sufferings—carried by it throughout the civilized world; and 
the Galilean peasants, like all others of the race of Israel, felt 
that they were ennobled by having a share in this great posses- 
sion./ No doubt there were Jews at that time, like the his- 
torian Josephus, who had been so spiritually weakened—I 
might say so debauched—through contact with clever heathens, 
as to be half ashamed of their ancestral faith in a Messiah,— 
at any rate, so as never to refer to it. Notso the earnest pious 
peasantry who lived on the shores of the Sea of Galilee—men 
to whom their law and their prophets were more, incomparably 
more, than anything else in this world—men who had lived in 
their Scriptures, in their synagogues, among their teachers, 
hoping against hope for some magnificent future when Israel 
wauld receive as her own an anointed and supreme king. 

\ Oh, how much that we cannot even understand, in this age 
of the world, was gathered ute those pregnant words: “ We 
have found the Messiah” “We have been looking for Him, 
waiting for Him, all our lives. We have waited as did our 
fathers and grandfathers before us. We, the peasantry of the 
despised north, have waited as the doctors and teachers of the 
schools in Jerusalem and of the dispersion have waited, and 
He has come—come even in our day, after tarrying so long— 
come to show Himself where He might least have been expected 
—come, it may be to others, but even to us. We have found 

i the Messiap!” 

~Probably enough, there was as yet, as for long after, an 
earthly and mistaken element in Andrew’s idea of the Messiah 
whom he had found. The scribes and doctors of several 
generations had read into Jewish prophecy a meaning which 
did not properly belong to it. The King Messiah was to be 
a sort of rival to the Roman Cesar, on a more splendid scale. 
Andrew must have heard again and again such Psalms as the 
2nd or the rroth—such promises as Jeremiah’s of the Right- 
eous Branch of David, the king who would reign and prosper, 
and execute judgment and justice in the earth—such pictures 
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as that of the monarch who comes to Zion as the prince of 
peace and justice in the pages of Zechariah—interpreted in a 
strictly earthly and political sense. Long after they had known 
Jesus Christ personally, Andrew and the other disciples were 
haunted by this debasing idea of an earthly royalty ; and there- 
fore the sons of Zebedee could ask for the highest places at 
His court ; and therefore the apostles together could dispute 
about social pre-eminence ; and therefore, when, for the 
moment, all seemed lost amid the humiliations of Calvary, 
we may see in the despair of the two disciples on the Emmaus 
road— We trusted that it had been He that should have re- 
deemed Israel ””—how their disappointment had kept pace with 
their misapprehension. Andrew, surely, was not likely, on the 
day after his conversion, to see deeper than did most of his 
brethren on the morrow of the Passion. And thus at this 
moment Andrew knew little, and what he did know was 


traversed by a misapprehension. He knew that Messias had { 


come, but of the vast consequences to the world, to the soul, 
of that coming—consequences extending through the sphere 
of time into the depths of the eternal future, as we find these 
things developed in the Epistles of St. Paul—of these at such 
a time he must have had an indistinct perception. One truth 
was clearly present to him, whatever else it might involve, and 
that one truth sufficed to kindle every affection and power of 
his spirit,—to concentrate in its analysis every ray of his under- 
standing,—‘“‘ We have found the Messiah.” He had seen 
enough of Jesus in those few hours to be awed, attracted, won, 
—enough to know instinctively that John was right,—enough 
to know that here was one whom he could perfectly love and 
trust,—enough to know that the best thing he could possibly 
do for those nearest and dearest to himself was to tell them of 
his own experience. ‘He first findeth his brother Simon, and 
saith unto him, We have found the Messias.” 

And here, as it seems to me, St. Andrew reads a very im- 
portant lesson indeed, to a large class of minds at the present 
day. There is no doubt, my brethren, a great deal of forward 
ignorance in religious questions, which is willing to set the 
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world and the Church to rights on points of abstruse inquiry 
or learning, long before it has itself mastered the first elements 
of the questions which it undertakes to settle. But, on the 
other hand, there is also a great deal of false modesty—not to 
characterise it in sterner terms—which declines practical duties 
of the most obvious kind, on the ground that it is not yet 
sufficiently informed to undertake them. How often do you 
hear men say, ‘‘ Well, I am not a divine: I do not pretend to 
see my way through the intricacies of controversy, or into the 
details of creeds? Those persons who can do this sort of 
thing are naturally the right people to make great efforts of a 
practical kind. They have no speculative difficulties to check 
them in their moral activities. For me, my little creed will 
help me, I hope, somehow through life and through death, 
though it be with faltering steps. It is not large enough—it 
is not complete enough—to warrant me in taking an active 
interest in others.” re, L-say, we are face to face with 
a grave misapprehension. As a matter of fact, a man need not 
have a large positive knowledge of religious truth, or be able 
to give a complete account of what he has, in order to do 
l good to other people. Far be it from me to say that it is not 
desirable to know all that possibly can be known by the human 
understanding, through the grace of God, on the most impor- 
tant of all subjects,—that it is not well to be able to give a 
reason for the hope that is in us, whenever it is assailed. Surely 
it is not a very profound wisdom which makes light of the 
blessing either of a true and complete creed, or of the reasons 
which may be given for holding it in detail. But, on the other 
hand, we need not wait for this blessing before we bestir our- 
selves to do what can be done for God and for our brethren 
in the day and scene wherein our lot is cast. For the great 
truths which move us, and by which any of us may best help 
others—the truths which are to us what the finding of the 
Messiah was to St. Andrew—the truths which, if any truths 
can do it, lift us from the soil of earth, and give us a hope for, 
or ahold on, better things—the truths which, if any, set the 
soul, for some moments of its existence, on fire, and then en- 
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wrap other souls in the clear flame of its resistless enthusiasm, 
—what are those truths? Surely the first simple, all-embracing 
truths about which, for Christians at least, there is no room for 
controversy—which are learnt first by those who have learnt 
anything at all,—that there is one Being unlike all others to 
Whom we each of us owe the awful gift of life, from whose 
good pleasure we hold it moment by moment, for Whom, as 
for our true master, in thought and in action we are bound to 
employ it; that He is, and alone, independent of all else ; that 
He upholds all else in being ; that no question is comparable 
in point of practical importance to //e question, ‘ What is He 
thinking of me? What is the real relation in which, at this 
moment, I stand towards Him ?” This is one of those truths. 
And that He has spoken to us not merely through nature, 
not merely through conscience, not merely through a long 
succession of gifted teachers, not merely through the events-of 
human history, but in and through the Person, the words, the 
actions of One who stood—who stands—towards Him in a 
relationship altogether unique, as sharing His own uncreated 
nature,—through His Son; the truth that Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, was born, lived, died upon this earth, rose, 
ascended, intercedes, intercedes at this moment for us in 
heaven, and that through Him, and through the gifts and the 
graces which He has actually left here below, we may have 
true fellowship, if we will, with the eternal Father: this is the 
second of those truths. And that we, each one of us, are 
here for a very short time, here on our probation, here in the 
presence beneath the eye of that God, that Saviour, with untold 
possibilities of happiness or misery within us, before us,—with 
the power, the awful power, through grace, of fixing, each one 
for himself and quite irretrievably, our everlasting destinies : 
this is the third such truth, 

There is, of course, a great deal else than this in Christianity : 
I am far from denying it. The distinction between the essen- 
tials of Christianity and its accidents appears to me to be more 
a convenient phrase of rhetoric, than useful for any purposes 
of serious thought. Who are we that we should call any truth 
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that has been ascertained to be clearly revealed by the Author 
of all truth other than essential? But my point is that any one 
truth, really held and mastered, will, in the end, lead on to all 
the rest, and is quite enough for the present to go to work upon 
in our own souls or with others. If we do not act on it,— 
if others do not possess it, that is quite enough for practical 
purposes in the case of any serious man. He need not 
delay action because he is not what is called a theologian. 
He may at least, in his circumstances, do just as well as St. 
Andrew. 

And this brings me to a third point. Truth—religious truth 
—when it is sincerely held, cannot be hoarded like money,— 
like a discovery for which a man wishes to take out a patent, — 
like a philosophy which will bring credit, when it has been put 
into shape, to the man who has projected it. Religious truth 
is like those blessings which belong to the human race as such, 
and which belong, in the first instance, to those human beings 
who stand by the appointment of providence nearest to its 
present possessors. Very remarkable is St. Andrew’s sense of 
duty towards the man who was nearest to him in life, He 
first findeth his own brother Simon. It was the first thing that 
he did when he had reviewed his new position, and when he 
had taken the measure of its more immediate duties. In this 
he was following the highest and best guidance of human 
nature ; that is to say, of God’s voice through the original con- 
stitution and instincts of our being. Those who are nearly 
related to us by blood have a natural claim upon the best 
things that we can give them. St. Paul is impatient of any 
theory which endeavours to set aside this plain natural duty. 
“If any man provide not for his own, and especially for those 
of his own house, he hath denied the faith; he is worse than 
an infidel.” Worse, that is to say, because he has fallen below 
the teaching, not merely of revelation, but of nature. And what 
is the best thing which one human being can possibly give to 
another? Surely, that which will help another most thoroughly, 
most lastingly: surely, that which takes account not of a 
portion of man’s existence, but of the whole of it: surely, that 
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which is not lent to man for a short term of years, and then’ 
must be left, in some shape or other, behind him when he 
closes his earthly career, but that which may be so incorporated 
with his higher life that it can be carried away with him when 
he dieth,—that “ treasure in heaven where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt.” 

No doubt, my brethren, it is not always possible to do the 
best work that can be done for our near relations. There are 
differences of character; there are memories of childhood ; 
there is a kind of distrust which is perfectly compatible with 
much sincere natural affection, that prevents this. Our Lord’s 
own first cousins—His brethren they are called—did not believe 
in Him, and He quoted the proverb that a prophet is not without 
honour save with his own people and in his own house. And 
in the same way it is often remarked that clergymen who are 
able to render the best assistance to other persons are often 
unable to do much, really much, for their own relations, because 
the tie of blood partly runs counter to the spiritual influences 
which bind soul to soul. At any rate, between Andrew and 
Peter the case was otherwise. Andrew’s success is an en- 
couragement to many of us who may feel that we are less 
likely to do a good work for God in our own homes than 
anywhere else, 

But if it should be so that any of us, laity or clergy, can do 
little for those nearest to them by blood, we may do much for 
others who are providentially thrown in our way. Is it for 
nothing, think you, that you who hear me are placed in this 
vast city with its three millions and a half of people? No one 
who really believes that God really does dispose of us,—that 
He makes each one of us what we are in life, makes us 
wealthy or poor, makes us clever or stupid, makes us popular 
or friendless, —no one who can sincerely say, with the psalmist, 
“‘Thou, Lord, hast brought me from my youth up until now,” 
can think that. If you who hear me live in the wealthiest 
quarter of this vast metropolis, close to its most imposing 
splendours, and not very far removed from its most squalid 
misery and its worse vices, it is for a reason. ‘There are, I 
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know, men and women who would fain forget that there is any 
world outside their own social circle—persons for whom, as a 
poet has said, nine-tenths of the human family does not exist. 
Such persons may be distinguished (I do not know about it) 
in a social or a literary point of view ; but I say this, that they 
have nothing of the spirit of humanity ; they have nothing of 
the practical spirit of Jesus Christ. If, instead of driving, 
afternoon after afternoon, to see a friend in the neighbouring 
square, or to take an airing in the parks, they would drive five 
miles east of this town, beyond Shoreditch, beyond the London 
Docks, through Bermondsey, through St. Giles’s, through dis- 
trict after district that might be named in the north of London, 
and then ask themselves, ‘“‘ What do these miles upon miles of 
human beings think about day after day? What are they 
living for? What do they know of the God who is above and 
who is around them? What do they know of the eternity 
towards which they are advancing ? ”—-what would be the 
answer? The answer, my brethren,—I say it because I believe 
it in my heart and conscience—would be, ‘“‘ Almost nothing.” 
London, it has been said with frightful truth, is practically 
more than half a heathen city. Its churches, few and far 
between, and, as a rule, insignificant in point of size, witness, 
indeed, silently, but all too feebly, to the reality of an invisible 
world ; but the mass of men and women who walk in the 
streets, with their eager, anxious faces—what do they know, 
what do they care, about the imperishable, about the unseen, 
about the eternal ? 

And it is not just to say that this state of things is the fault 
of the bishop, or of the clergy, or of any particular class what- 
ever. No doubt we of the Church of England have been, in 
past days, worldly and careless enough, and still here and 
there we may be governed, more or less, by the old spirit ; but 
as a rule—I dare to say it on the strength of personal know- 
ledge—the younger clergy of our time are of a different tem- 
per from this, and they enter the sacred service of the Church 
because they wish to serve God and to serve their fellow men 
in the best way that they know of. But then there are not 
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enough—I was almost going to say (it would seem an exag- 
geration) not half enough—whether clergy or churches, for 
this great work of evangelization. You observe, my brethren, 
that the whole tendency of modern life is to concentrate 
human beings in the great centres of population. Country 
parishes are being, as we see by census after census, compara- 
tively deserted. London grows, year by year, more and more 
vast and unwieldy. Long since it has practically distanced 
the efforts of the Church, and of Christian bodies outside it. 
The cause which I represent to-day is an acknowledgment, a 
frank acknowledgment, of this great difficulty. It is an effort 
to overtake, if it can possibly be overtaken, this ever increas- 
ing mass of human beings who live and die in this vast city 
without the knowledge and the love of God. 

Ah, if I could condescend so far in this the temple of Christ, 
I might appeal to the selfish instincts of a congregation such 
as that which I see before me. There are tremendous forces 
—there are volcanic passions—in human nature which threaten 
the very existence of society ; and when vast masses of human 
beings are brought together, with no deeper fear than that of 
the law and the police, with nothing like a clear conviction of 
an impending judgment and of an endless future, anything is 
possible if only the political opportunity occurs. If England 
has hitherto been saved from the miseries of another great 
nation, it has been from her retaining, at any rate to a great 
extent, in the heart of her people, the fear of God and the 
knowledge —at any rate some knowledge—of His blessed and 
eternal Son. But if it should happen that large numbers of 
the English people, collected in the great centres of popula- 
tion, should come to believe only in what they can touch and 
see and smell, and should lose all faith in that real world 
which is beyond the reach of the senses, then, depend upon 
it, the scene would change. Ifa man’s passions, if his selfish- 
ness, if his lower animal nature, are unchecked, uncurbed, by 
belief in God,—by some sight, however dim, of a higher world, 
whether the Conservatives or anybody else happen to be in 
power, then an endeavour to reconstruct society amid scenes 
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of violence—it may well be amid scenes of blood—is only, 
depend upon it, a question of time. 

For those to. whom this world is not all—to whom it is not 
other than relatively insignificant—this is by no means the 
main consideration. We cannot, we dare not, without any 
effort, live amid thousands and tens of thousands of perishing 
souls. Yes, let us—we are often asked to do it,—let us do 
what we can do for the poor heathen at a distance. We are 
debtors, like the apostle, both to the Greeks and the barbarians ; 


| but first let us find our own brother Simon. There he is, lying 
‘at our very doors. There he is, just as capable as we are of 


knowing and of enjoying truth. As yet he is without it. If 
we cannot reach him by our own voice, by our own arm, here 
is an agency for doing so recommended to us by one who has 
upon his soul, upon his conscience, the awful responsibilities 
of chief pastor of this diocese. It seems, no doubt, a feeble 
organization, considering the effect that is aimed at; and yet, 
as you will have heard from the pastoral letter which was read 
last Sunday, it has already done a noble work. John in the 
desert, Andrew on the morrow after meeting the Redeemer, 
did not look like the men who were to initiate nothing less 
than the spiritual conquest of the world. We or those who 
act for us in this matter, have little, it may be, to say ; but one 
truth, seriously believed and proclaimed with the accents of 
sincerity, will go a great way with any single soul. If a man 
can say, ““We have found the Messiah,” it is now, as of old, 
enough. If, indeed, my brethren, you and I have found Him, 
not merely in a literature, not merely as an explanation of 
existing institutions, not merely as the centre of much thought 
and activity in this our time and day, not merely as an histori- 
cal personage that must needs be recognised by intelligent 
men,—if we have found Him for ourselves, found Him as a 
still living Friend, found Him in our prayers, found Him in 
our Bibles, found Him in our efforts to conquer deep-seated 
evil within us, found Him in our intercourse with His living 
servants, found Him in the appointed sacrament of His love, 
—if we have found Him as the pardoner of sin and as the 
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conqueror of sin,—then ~dare~to~say~it) we have motives 


enough and to spare for working either -through~others; “Or 
direetly; for the evangelization of Londons—for bringing all 
whom we can in-this-great—city to that agreement in the faith 
and knowledge of God, to that ripeness and perfectness of 
age in Christ that there be no place left, if it might be, either 
for error in religion, or for viciousness in life. 

And there are two considerations on which I shall briefly 
Insist in conclusion. 

Consider, wwy—brethren, the untold capacities for high saint- | 


liness which lie buried in the mass ot ox when d yet, know 
nothing of grace and truth. SBR —this great hivesof 
agglomerated human beings—aboundg with men and women 
who are, in the eye of society—who are, it may be, in the eye of 
the law—among the worst and the vilest, but who have bright 
and clear understandings,—who have warm and generous hearts, 
—who need but the illumination of truth, and the invigorating 
touch of grace, to become great in the true sense of that much 
misused word. ‘I have much people in this city,” was the 
motto traced by Christ Himself over one of the most vicious 
towns of ancient heathendom. Humanity is like a mine 
wherein flints and diamonds lie side by side in an indistin- 
guishable disorder, until the light of Divine knowledge is 
poured in upon the buried mass, and the hidden beauties of 
lives outwardly degraded are revealed. Nay, how often does 
it happen that the found are greater, far greater, than the finder, 
—that Peter, in the event, takes precedence altogether of 
Andrew,—that those who enter last into the kingdom of 
heaven are bidden, in the eternal presence-chamber, to stand 
among the first. ; 
And consider, too, the reflex blessing of every sincere effort 
for Jesus Christ and His kingdom. Depend upon it, Andrew 
was better, stronger, more enlightened, for finding his own 
brother Simon. Just as every teacher, even of secular things, 
knows that he is really more master of his subject when he 
has been able to communicate it plainly and forcibly to 
another mind, so in religious things the effort to teach such 
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truth as we know brings with it to ourselves, and most 
assuredly, blessing and strength. He that watereth is watered 
also himself. And this reflected strength is exactly propor- 
tioned to the degree of self-sacrifice which our effort involves. 
Those who make a serious sacrifice receive back a great and 
lasting blessing. Those who make a slight and conventional 
sacrifice receive a superficial and fugitive blessing. Those 
who in reality make no sacrifice at all of anything that they will 
feel, receive in their secret souls, and for eternity, no apprecl- 
able blessing at all. This is the law of grace: this is the law 
of justice. Weare blest just as we bless. “He that soweth 
sparingly shall reap sparingly. He that soweth plenteously 
shall reap plenteously.” In moral or spiritual things no man 
ever is or was impoverished by expenditure ; no man ever was 
or is enriched by hoarding. They who give up luxuries and 
enjoyments—nay, it may be, blessings which they can ill 
spare—for the love of Christ, for the love of souls, shall not 
regret it when the true relative worth of that which lasts and 
of that which passes is made plain to every one of us. They 
shall not in that day be forgotten: they shall receive a hun- 
dredfold : they shall inherit everlasting life. 


THE TEACHING OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


“T have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 
Howbeit when He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He will guide you into all 
truth : for He shall not speak of Himself ; but whatsoever He shall hear, 
that shall He speak : and He will show you things to come.”—St. JOHN 
aval Wy Ne 
ALL the Gospels appointed for the Sundays after Easter are 
taken from that according to St. John. One only—that for 
the first Sunday—belongs to the period which we are still 
commemorating, the forty days which passed between the 
Resurrection and the Ascension of Christ. The other four 
are from discourses of Christ pronounced before His Cruci- 
fixion ; the last three are from the one discourse pronounced 
in the supper room. 


Historically speaking, then, these Gospels seem to be at 
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first sight out of place, and in reading them we go back from 
Easter time to a time from which we are presumably separated 
by the Crucifixion and Resurrection ; yet looking carefully at 
the contents of these Gospels we must see that they are strictly 
in place. They are preparations for the real departure, and 
for that which shall follow it. They might have been spoken, 
so far as the matter goes—I am, of course, saying nothing of 
their immediate purpose—they might have been spoken during 
the great forty days just as well as on the eve of the Cruci- 
fixion. Our Lord has just referred to His approaching depar- 
ture, and, as was natural, sorrow has filled the hearts of His 
disciples. In order to relieve their distress He proceeds to 
explain to them that His departure was not merely to be 
glorious for Himself, but expedient forthem. If He remained 
upon earth, the Holy Spirit the Comforter would not come to 
them. If He Himself remained among them continuously 
He could not even be the object of a purely spiritual appre- 
hension, for where the sight is satisfied there is not sufficient 
room for faith ; and so far there would be no reason for the 
aid of that Divine and invisible Friend who is the Author of 
all real faith in the soul of man. But if Christ departed, then 
faith would become necessary, as it would be possible; and 
our Lord promised to send Him who should be the author 
and giver of this faith. “If I depart, I will send Him unto 
you.” 

When He comes, what will He do? First, He will achieve 
a moral victory over the world, and thus make the task of the 
apostles easier. He will reprove the world of sin. He will 
convince it gradually but surely of the mistake, of the crime, 
of rejecting Jesus. Next He will reprove the world of 
righteousness. He will teach it that there does exist a higher 
ideal of righteousness than it had yet known; that the precepts 
of Christ are higher than any Pagan or Pharisaic idea which 
had yet come before it, because the Ascension will have 
demonstrated, even to sense, the righteousness of the ascended 
Christ. “Because I go to the Father.” Lastly, He shall 
reprove the world of judgment. He will teach the world that 
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the Crucifixion, which seemed to be the very victory of the 
Evil One, was really his day of humiliation and of judgment ; 
that, ‘‘ the prince of this world is judged.” 

But what will He teach the Church? What will He say to 
those apostles who believed in Him, and who followed Him, 
and who in losing Him appeared to be losing their all? This 
is the question more immediately before us. 

Now, this question is partly answered by our Lord in the 
words of the text, ““I have many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit when He, the Spirit of 
truth, is come, He will guide you into all truth.” And these 
words, mark you, have a double—that is to say, a doctrinal 
and a practical—significance. They teach us a great truth 
about Christian doctrine, and they teach us one or more 
serious duties of the Christian life. They show us first of all 
that our Lord’s own teaching during His sojourn upon the 
earth, did not embrace all necessary Christian doctrine. 

Now, this is a point of great importance. It is not unusual 
to hear persons say in the present day, ‘“‘I am a Christian, but 
then I am a Christian in this sense: I accept, I believe, I 
obey, the very words of Christ. The words of Christ are 
enough for me; I want no more. The apostles—St. Paul 
especially—taught certain doctrines which Christ Himself did 
not teach. I do not wish to be bound by those super-added 
doctrines. The Church in her creeds, as elsewhere, has used 
language which I do not find in the words of Christ. I feel 
myself at liberty to reject that language. It is enough for 
me to read, to admire, to feel the beauty—the incomparable 
beauty—of the Sermon on the Mount. This is genuine; this 
is essential; this is real; this is the true and imperishable 
Christianity ; the rest I consider, in different degrees, su- 
perfluous. It may be very well in its way, but it stands on a 
totally different footing. There can be no serious harm in 
rejecting it.” 

Now this language, in substance at least, has been used by 
one writer of recent notoriety, and it commends itself because 
it sounds at first so very loyal to our Lord. It seems to give 
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implicit credit to His words; and all the more so, because it 
appears to refuse such credit to the words of all others ; just 
as politeness from a particular individual to another is more 
remarked and remarkable, when the person who shows it is 
habitually uncivil to all the rest of the world. By using such 
language as this, men flatter themselves that they can do two 
things at once; that they can cut down the Christian creed 
to the very narrowest dimensions, and at the same time be 
all the better and more emphatically Christian for keeping 
strictly and exclusively to the teaching of Christ. It is, you 
see, a raid upon the claims of Faith, conducted in the name 
of an extraordinary reverence for the very Object of faith. 
And yet here to-day, as we listen to our Lord speaking in the 
Gospel, we find Him saying as plainly as He can, in this His 
last discourse, that He Himself did of undertake to teach in 
person a// that was necessary for His disciples as Christians 
to know and to believe to their souls’ health. He says clearly, 
that He had many things to tell His disciples which they 
could not bear at the time, and which He meant to tell them 
not at present in person, but hereafter, by the agency of 
another, the unseen Comforter, the Holy Spirit. After He 
had left the world, so far as His visible presence was con- 
cerned, He would still from His invisible home speak to man. 
By His Spirit He would speak in and through His apostles. 
What the apostles taught would be His teaching, even though 
it should go beyond anything which He had actually said 
Himself. For He had not said all He meant to say. His 
work of teaching was to be finished by others. ‘To the 
apostles He said, “He that heareth you heareth Me; he that 
rejecteth you rejecteth Me; and he that receiveth Me re- 
ceiveth Him that sent Me.” ‘The man therefore who should 
think himself a greater Christian for keeping only to the words 
of Christ, would—let us say it plainly—deceive himself. He 
cannot keep only to the words of Christ, if he keeps really 
to all the words of Christ, because among the words of Christ 
is the saying in the text, which states as clearly as possible 
that over and above Christ’s own actual teaching, there were 
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truths to be taught in His name and by His direct authority— 
truths which, as coming from Him, although by the mouth of 
the apostles, other Christians were to receive and believe. 
There are, indeed, other words of our Saviour in this very 
discourse which at first sight seem to be at variance with the 
statement that He had many things to say to His disciples 
which they could not bear at the time. ‘ Henceforth,” He 
said, “I call you not servants; for the servant knoweth not 
what his lord doeth: but I call you friends,” and for this 
reason ; “all things that I have heard of My Father I have 
made known unto you.” Here, I say, there seems to be a 
contradiction of the statement in the text, that Christ had still 
many things to say to His disciples which they could not bear 
at the time ; but there is no contradiction in reality. So far as 
confidence on His side went, our Lord trusted His disciples 
unreservedly. They were admitted to His most intimate 
councils. But on their side there was a want of spiritual 
comprehension. They were not yet able to receive all He 
had to tell them, and therefore He reserved till a later time 
what He was not willing to communicate at once. We under- 
stand this distinction in every-day life. Many a man has a wife, 
a sister, a child, from whom he has literally no secrets whatever, 
but who is not, on that account, able to share all his practical 
or intellectual interests. He may be willing to confide every- 
thing, but he may know that to enter into an account of all his 
thoughts at once would be a sheer waste of time ; he therefore 
imparts a portion, but defers the further disclosure until a time 
when it is likely to be appreciated. He has already made it 
in spirit; he has made it in intention. He does not trust the 
less because he does not communicate secrets which would 
be unintelligible. The time will come—it will come soon 
enough—when what is now unintelligible will be understood. 
Our Lord’s teaching, then, was completed by that of the 
Holy Spirit. To see how this was done, we need not to-day 
go beyond the limits of the New Testament. ‘He shall take 
of Mine,” said our Lord, ‘‘and shall show it unto you.” Our 
Lord gave the germ which the apostles, as the mouth-pieces 
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of the Holy Spirit, expanded into doctrines. Our Lord spoke, 
for instance, of the necessity which lay upon the Messiah that 
He should die, in order to correspond with the words of pro- 
phecy. “The Son of Man goeth as it is written of Him.” 
He spoke of the blood of the Messiah as the blood of the 
New Testament, which was to be shed for the disciples. In 
the apostolic writings this is expanded into the doctrine of the 
Atonement. By Christ's death men are represented as being 
brought back from the captivity of sin and death. A_pro- 
pitiation for our sins, and the sins of the whole moral world, 
is represented as being offered by the free self-sacrifice of the 
perfect Christ; and thus between God and man a peace, or 
reconciliation, is really effected. We are accepted if we 
believe. 

Our Lord had hinted at a new ground of acceptance with 
God in His parable of the Labourers of the Vineyard; in His 
eulogy upon the Publican, who went down to his house 
justified rather than the Pharisee; in His precept, “When 
ye have done all that is required of you, say, We are un- 
profitable servants.” But in St. Paul’s writings we find set 
forth and elaborated in full, the doctrine of salvation through 
Christ, as contrasted with the previously existing notion of 
salvation through strict and literal obedience to the Jewish 
law. ‘‘By the works of the law shall no flesh be justified.” 
That is one side of the doctrine. ‘By grace are ye saved 
through faith, and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of 
God.” ‘That is the other side of the doctrine. 

Again, in the visit of the Eastern sages to the manger of 
Bethlehem; in the account of the Syro-Phcenician woman ; 
in the interview with the Greeks at the Passover; in the 
statement that the Good Shepherd had other sheep that were 
not of the fold of Israel, but which He must bring in, and 
make one fold, under one Shepherd ; we have hints that the 
Pagan nations were to have their part, somehow, in the 
Divine Saviour. In St. Paul’s writings we find the express 
assertion that a spiritual revelation had been made to him to 
the effect that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of the 
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same body and partakers of the promises in Christ by the 
gospel. The entire equality of Pagan and Jewish converts 
within the Church of the New Testament was thus based upon 
hints in our Lord’s own language and practice, but only drawn 
out into a sharply defined doctrine by His great apostle. 

Once more our Lord spoke about Himself, about His 
sinlessness, about His claims on human thought and human 
affection, about His power of enlightening and saving human 
beings, about His future coming to judge all human beings— 
in a way which we should think very extraordinary in any 
good man now-a-days, and, indeed, fatal to his claim to good- 
ness, because inconsistent with presumable sober fact. Yet 
there is no denying the tremendous self-assertion of Christ 
our Lord, so varied as it is, so persistent, so unflinching. He 
does not—He will not present Himself as the prophets had 
done, only to teach men truths about God and duty, and then 
to withdraw Himself from their hearing and sight as quietly as 
possible—He came to proclaim Himself, to exhibit Himself, 
to draw all hearts, all eyes towards Himself, as the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life to man; as the Light of the world, as 
He who should come to be the King and Judge of all. He 
teaches that He is Himself, in the last resort—the subject of 
His own doctrines. He reveals that He Himself is His 
principal revelation. ‘ All men,” he says, ‘are to honour the 
Son, even as they honour the Father.” ‘‘ He who hath seen 
Me,” again He says, “hath seen the Father.” What could 
such language mean? How was it to be explained? If it 
was considered unjustifiable, what claim could the speaker 
have upon the love and trust of men? If it was considered 
as really justifiable, literally justifiable in the person of Christ, 
it could clearly only have been.upon the ground that He was 
more than man; and if He was more than man, then what 
was Hee Were such claims as these to be admitted on 
behalf of any created being ; any angel or archangel; seraph 
or cherub? Or was He, indeed, of that uncreated and 
Eternal Essence which all creatures should adore as the 
source and end of all derived existence? Here it was that 
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the Holy Spirit took up the words of Christ and showed the 
truth to the apostles. These words admitted, in the last 
analysis, only of one explanation. ‘The speaker, if he was to 
be received at all, was in deed and truth Divine. And ac- 
cordingly the Colossians were taught that ‘ He created all 
things, that He was before all things, and that by Him all 
things consist,” as we have heard in this afternoon’s lesson ; 
and the Romans, that He was ‘God over all, blessed for 
ever ;” and the Philippians, that to Him, ‘men, and angels, 
and all beneath should bow in reverence ;” the Hebrews, that 
He was “the brightness of His Father’s glory, and the express 
image of His person, and upholding all things by the word of 
His power.” And St. John, “in the Spirit, on the Lord’s 
day,” sees Him enthroned as the Lamb indeed, slain, and yet 
glorified, while all the highest intelligences of heaven prostrate 
themselves before Him and join in the “ new song” of adora- 
tion around His throne. 

The disciples could not have borne the full splendour of 
these truths when they listened to the Sermon on the Mount, 
or for a long time afterwards. And yet these truths were the 
only real justification for the Sermon on the Mount. ‘To 
assume a power to revise the law given from Sinai, or even to 
approve and ratify that law, implied that the speaker was one 
who claimed to be equal in authority with Him who gave that 
Law to Moses. ‘These things understood not the disciples at 
first; but after Jesus had been glorified, and the Spirit had 
been given, it became clear what was really meant. In the 
human sense of the words, no man could say that Jesus was 
the Lord; but when the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Truth, 
came, He guided men into all truth. 

So in many other instances, these illustrations of the Divine 
person of Jesus Christ might be immensely extended, but 
enough has been said to show that if the New ‘Testament is to 
be believed as a whole, our Lord’s teaching was incomplete ; 
and further, that He Himself knew it, and meant it to be so. 

And this brings me to the second and concluding part of 
the subject, Why was our Lord’s teaching thus incomplete— 
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incomplete according to His own will and announcement ? 
Why did He not Himself teach all that could be properly called 
Christian doctrine? Why did He content Himself with laying 
the foundation of His religion, leaving the building to be fin- 
ished according to His own express design and appointment 
by other hands ? 

The answer is, that the same motives which led Him to teach 
men at all, led Him also to impose these limits, and restraints, 
and delays upon His process of teaching. He taught men to 
emerge from their ignorance because He loved them too well 
to leave them in it. He taught men gradually, and as they 
were able to bear the strong light of truth, because He loved 
men too well to shock or to blind them by the sudden blaze of 
that truth, for which in its fulness they were as yet unpre- 
pared. He did not expect that if the Christian revelation was 
placed before men at the first in its completeness they could 
receive it; because He knew what was in man. He knew the 
deep-rooted prejudices of education; He knew the power of 
fixed mental habit ; He knew the force of the associations of 
younger days ; He knew what the traditions of a great religion 
can do to destroy all the receptive power, the flexibility in the 
soul of man, and therefore He was too wise and too considerate 
to expect so much of him. Just as the sun does not flash 
forth in a moment out of the darkness of night, but gives 
warning of his approach, and then rises gradually and diffuses 
avast body of light before we see him rise in all his glory 
above the line of the horizon, so it was with our Saviour. The 
full understanding of who He was, and what He came to do, 
was preceded by a kind of twilight. That twilight was itselt 
His own work, and it brightened more and more, moment by 
moment, towards the day. He rose amid the mists of imper- 
fect apprehensions—and misapprehensions—as to who and 
what He was; and not until He was high in the heavens did 
He permit the full truth to break upon the intelligence of the 
world. In this He was true to God’s providential action 
throughout human history. All along the course of the ages 
God has taught men gradually, The heathen nations were 
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taught what little truth they knew amongst their mass of errors 
by a succession of great minds raised up, each one of them, in 
the providence of God, to advance them a single step to- 
wards the light, as men who had so long lived in darkness 
could bear it. 

The Jewish Scriptures consisted of a long series of revela- 
tions, comprising first the Patriarchal, then the Mosaic, and then 
the Prophetical, each an advance upon its predecessor, and all 
leading up to the final and complete revelation of God in 
Christ, when He who had in divers ways spoken to the 
fathers by the prophets in the last days of the world’s history, 
as they seemed to the writer, spake by His Son. 

This gradual unfolding of the mind of God throughout all 
the ages, to the last great revelation that He made, is based 
throughout, at every step of it, upon His tender and loving 
consideration for human weakness. ‘‘I have yet many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now,” is written over 
every earlier and imperfect revelation; not to depreciate its 
value, but to explain why it is not fuller than it is; to show 
why God, who has thus spoken, is silent until He speaks 
again. 

And now observe the practical lessons which follow from 
this. 

What should be the true principle of the religious education 
of children and uninstructed persons? To be solid, all such 
education should be gradual. It should be given only as the 
learner’s mind becomes acclimatized to the atmosphere of re- 
ligious truth. Our Lord’s tenderness in teaching religious 
truth only as men could bear it, was copied by the apostles. 
We find distinctions drawn between the various grades. First, 
we have the “babes in Christ,” those who were just beginning 
to learn the first lessons of Christian truth and duty. Then 
we come to the strong and perfect men, who have completed, 
or ought to have completed, their Christian education. To 
the first was given that elementary form of Christian instruction 
which from its easiness of reception the apostle terms “ milk.” 
To the second was imparted a much more comprehensive in- 
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struction in the mysteries of the Christian Creed and in the 
range of Christian duty; and this the apostle, keeping up the 
metaphor, terms ‘strong meat.” 

This double order of teaching, so instituted by the apostles, 
passed at once into the practice of the Christian Church, and 
the catechumens, that is, the early converts, were treated differ- 
ently from the faithful who after Baptism and Communion were 
in full fellowship with the whole life and thought of the Chris- 
tian Church. The catechumens, it was judged, could only 
bear one form of spiritual nourishment, but the faithful would 
be satisfied with nothing less than an altogether different diet. 
This principle, this prudent principle, holds good of secular 
education. It is too much lost sight of in some of the modern 
methods. Inthese days the old and deeper idea of education, 
as a means of training and exercising the faculties of the 
mind, so as to enable the educated boy or man to deal with 
any subject that might come before him in the way of duty, 
has been abandoned, only too largely for that modern idea of 
education, which simply loads the pupil’s mind with huge 
quantities of unmastered and unmanageable learning, and not 
seldom becomes the fruitful cause of severe cases of intellec- 
tual indigestion. Boys are expected to know something about 
everything. In the effort to achieve universal knowledge, they 
arrive at knowing nothing thoroughly. And the consequence 
is that, while they can talk with striking and unnatural facility 
on a great many more subjects than boys did forty or fifty 
years ago, their mental faculties are really less braced and 
sharpened, and their actual capacity, it is to be feared, for 
meeting the requirements of life, is considerably less than that 
of their predecessors. 

So, in teaching religious truth, parents are not unfrequently 
apt to fall into the same mistake. They want to teach every- 
thing at once; they end by teaching nothing. They manage 
to forget the primary and necessary duty of every teacher, that 
of placing himself by an act of sympathy and imagination as 
nearly as he possibly can, in the mental position of the pupil 
or child. They think chiefly or only of what interests them- 
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selves in religion ; not of what might be interesting or intelli- 
gible to minds just opening into life, and catching, with no 
little difficulty, the horizons of truth and duty which first meet 
its gaze. They are interested in this or that controversy of 
the day, and they expect their children to be interested also. 
They are accustomed to express themselves on religious sub- 
jects in such and such abstract phraseology, and they expect 
their children to understand it. They have arrived at this or 
that idea or impression, most precious in itself, as to the hein- 
ousness of sin—as to the value of our Lord’s work—as to the 
signs of God’s favour bestowed upon more or less holy souls, 
and they expect their children to do so too. But what is the 
consequence? Either the children are alienated from all real 
religion when they grow up, owing to the thoughtless but 
well-meant eagerness with which, without anything to make it 
intelligible—without any adequate interpretation—it has been 
thrust on them in their earliest years; or else these children 
learn that most fatal of all the lessons that can be learnt in 
connection with religion, to talk about it easily, without think- 
ing what they say. They learn to allow religious phrases to 
outrun religious thoughts, religious conviction and purposes, 
and so they create a habit of insincerity in dealing with the 
most serious of all subjects, which is only too certain, in the 
long run, depend upon it, to sap the springs of real faith and 
life. 

One practical lesson from this is to bear in mind that up to 
our very last day God is teaching each one of us through the 
action of other minds,—through all the events of life. Each 
successive stage of life, up to the very last, leaves some truth 
untaught. Down to the end of the very longest life, some 
truth may be learnt that was untaught before. We are daily 
adding to our experience. We never, till we draw our last 
breath, complete our education. As in the first flush of youth 
we exult in a sense of animal vivacity or of mental buoyancy, 
Christ from His throne of justice and truth looks down and 
says, “I have many things to say to thee, young man or 
young woman, but thou canst not bear them now.” If He 
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were to teach us all at once, compressing into one awful and 
overwhelming lesson all the stern and varied experiences of 
the future, it would be too much for us to bear, too much for 
our weakness, too much for our proneness to despair. What 
life is and means as the very threshold of Eternity. What 
are the high and sacred uses of its disappointments and its 
sufferings ? Why is it better to suffer for doing what is right 
than to succeed by doing what is wrong? What the events, 
the persons, and the things of Time are worth when compared 
with the Eternal realities? These, the deepest lessons of life, 
lessons which can only be learned gradually, and in most cases 
painfully. Friends die ; health becomes weak ; life loses year 
by year its early promise; the brilliant spring-tide issues in a 
hot and arid summer, in a prosaic and darkening autumn ; and 
thus at each step the soul is thrown back from the outward 
and the passing upon the inward and the eternal. Gradually 
and imperceptibly one truth leads the way in the mind to 
another; one difficulty surmounted or interpreted shows the 
way to explain and overmaster another. It would have seemed 
impossible beforehand; so we think, as we look back; but as 
a-fact, God has taught us all the more surely because He did 
not teach us all this at once ;—because He is so tender, so de- 
liberate, as we have often thought, so hesitating in giving us 
His successive lessons. We think, it may be, of the right hand 
and of the left in our early day dreams, but He waits for us by 
the way to tender to us at His own time the cup of which He 
drank Himself, to administer the baptism with which He was 
baptized. What can the soul do but breathe the prayer :— 
‘Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on. 
Keep Thou my feet. I do not ask to see 
The distant scene. One step’s enough for me.” 

He has many things to say to us which we cannot bear as 
yet; but He knows best zen life’s deepest lessons will be 
most needed by us. We have only to do two things: to listen 
for His voice, and to obey it. 
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SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


a as one member suffer, all the members suffer with it.”’—1 Cor. 
THE time-honoured custom, my Lord Mayor, which brings 
your lordship, accompanied by Her Majesty’s judges, and by 
the great officers of the Corporation of London, to St. Paul's 
Cathedral at the opening of the legal term, is not a ceremony 
which has outlived the original reasons for its observance. It 
has, we must all feel, a substantive and enduring value. It 
portrays, after a picturesque and vivid fashion, so as to appeal 
to the public imagination with success, those historical relations 
of mutual respect and practical co-operation which, since the 
days of our earliest Saxon forefathers, has subsisted between 
the city and the Church of London. But it has a higher and 
wider significance than this. It proclaims the never-to-be-for- 
gotten truth that religious and civil authority flow from a com- 
mon source, and have kindred although not identical objects. 
It reminds us that, as civil government will most certainly and 
effectually secure the safety of society and the temporal well- 
being of the people, by invoking the blessing and promoting 
the honour of Almighty God, so the Church of Christ should, 
when opportunity presents itself, give all the assistance and 
sanction at her disposal to those efforts for the general good 
which belong to the administration of a great country, or of a 
great city like this. Above all, as it appears to me, an occasion 
like the present represents an alliance which was certainly in- 
tended by our Master to be maintained throughout all time,— 
which can never be interrupted without serious disaster. I mean 
the alliance between morality and law. Law is, theoretically, 
the embodiment of morals. Morality is the soul of law. Law 
is the effort to give practical effect to those portions of moral 
truth which protect human life and property in the govern- 
ment of society. Morality supplies the motives, the sanctions, 
of which law, as dealing with outward acts, knows little or 
nothing ; and thereby morality makes the task of law easier, 
less mechanical. Morality does not always cover the same 
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ground as law. Law has nothing to say to infractions of a 
commandment like the tenth. Law, too, has its purely tech- 
nical districts, which are beyond the sphere of morality. Some- 
times, indeed, at particular times or in particular countries, as 
in such a question as that of marriage and divorce, law and 
morality may deal differently with the same subject ; and law 
may permit what morality, as taught by its highest exponent, 
our. Lord Jesus Christ, cannot possibly sanction. But, as a 
rule, law is merely the application to social life of that eternal 
morality, truth, which, mark you, is not the creation, but the 
very substantive nature, of God. And, therefore, law is in- 
vested in Christian eyes with the interest which is always 
shown, my brethren, on occasions like the present. 

A Christian Church, of course, has other characters and 
functions, but it is, if anything, eminently the temple and the 
guardian of moral truth. And when the highest representa- 
tives of the law of our country take part in the ceremonial of 
to-day, they are not going through an elaborate but empty 
pageant. They are asserting a principle. Like the pilgrims 
of a distant age, journeying at long intervals from some far- 
off home to visit the real or supposed cradle of their faith, so 
does law now and then seek a respite from the vast, the intri- 
cate labours which the ever-varying circumstances of our 
modern civilisation impose upon it, to revisit, as it were, under 
the shadow of the Church, those original truths which it 
endeavours to apply and to enforce—that unrepealed, that 
eternal code of morals which lives, which will live for ever, in 
the decalogue, in the Sermon on the Mount, in the apostolical 
Epistles, 

These are reflections which would be naturally suggested by 
an occasion like that of to-day, but other thoughts crowd 
upon the mind, and, of these, one is how little we Christians, 
in our usual way of thinking and talking about the processes 
of criminal law, are wont to do justice to Christian principles. 
I mention criminal law, for law makes itself chiefly felt by the 
penalties which it inflicts on those who break it. It is true in 
society, as it is true in conscience, that “by the law is the 
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knowledge of sin;” and law does not exist for those who freely 
desire that which it endeavours to secure. We are, in fact, 
most conscious of the power and functions of the law when 
some great criminal case is attracting the attention of the 
country ; and the question which I wish to ask this afternoon 
is—What is our way of looking at such a case as that —a ques- 
tion which, I submit, my brethren, is of religious importance 
to each one of us, as it certainly concerns the interests of us 
all. 

Now, St. Paul, in the text, will give us some light on the 
bearings of this question. ‘If one member suffers,” he says, 
‘fall the members suffer with it.” St. Paul has been under- 
stood in a narrower sense than his real one. He is illustrating 
the duties of the members of a Christian Church towards each 
other by an analogy which Plato and other persons had used 
with reference to the state, the analogy of the close connec- 
tion which subsists between the different limbs of the human 
body. “If,” St. Paul argues, ‘‘if the eye could do without 
the hand, or the head without the feet, then might the far- 
sighted, the influential members of the Church of Corinth 
dispense with safety, or sit lightly to, the sympathies of their 
humbler brethren. But if the body is not one limb, but many, 
—if each has its place and its duties,—then, also, in the 
Church of Christ is there a like place, honour, work, for all. 
All are necessary for the common weal. All have their rights, 
—all their duties. Nay, the feeble and the unattractive have 
their peculiar claims,—their more abundant comeliness, in the 
eyes of true Christian charity and discernment. And fur- 
ther, if a body is really an organic whole; if its several mem- 
bers and functions are not independent of each other, but, 
on the contrary, are connected by nerves and muscles, by 
joints and bands,—many delicate, intricate enough,—so that 
the injury, the mutilation, the shock of any one is immediately 
felt throughout the system,—then much more in the Church of 
Christ, as a higher and more sensitive organism, instinct— 
presumably, at least—with the spirit of her Divine Head, hold- 
ing together her many members in the strong and tender 
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bands of a common faith, and hope, and charity inspired by 
Him,—much more, I say, in her must an injury to any one be 
felt quickly and deeply by each and all. “If one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with it.” 

Now, it is often supposed that the suffering mentioned in 
this passage is only such suffering as comes to us in God’s 
providence for our discipline or for our improvement. Men 
read it as if it meant, “If one Christian is ill, and loses his 
property, or loses his relations, all Christians who know him 
will share his sorrow.” And that, no doubt, is partly what the 
words do mean, but they mean more than this. ‘They mean 
also that if one Christian does wrong, his wrong-doing is a 
matter of common concern—that all, in a certain degree, are 
damaged by it—that all, in a certain degree, are responsible 
fOK it, 

Remark, my brethren, that in St. Paul’s eyes mere physical 
pain counts for much less than moral evil. The true agony of 
which manhood is capable is the agony of the conscience. 
The wounds which are inflicted by the devil on the soul are 
worse than the wounds which are inflicted by the sword upon 
the body ; and they were moral wounds which were chiefly in 
the apostle’s mind when he wrote to the Church at Corinth. 
That Church was torn by schisms ; it was polluted by evils of 
amore serious kind. In particular, there had been a case of 
incest, which the Corinthians had treated with an easy indif- 
ference. ‘‘ Ye are puffed up, and have not rather mourned 
that the man who hath done this thing should be put away 
from among you.” Such crimes, all crimes—ought, St. Paul 
contends, to be felt as a misfortune weighing upon all. All, 
he holds, are wounded in the wound of one. “If one mem- 
ber suffer, all the members suffer with it.” 

Now, does our ordinary estimate of crime correspond to 
the spirit of these words? My brethren, I appeal to your 
consciences ; I appeal to your memories. From time to time 
a celebrated case takes up the columns of the public papers, 
and is the talk of the town. We follow it from the beginning 
to the close. We follow it from the first suspicion of the 
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prisoner’s guilt down to his final sentence. We have been 
interested at first, perhaps, by the strangeness of the circum- 
stances; or, on the other hand, we have been interested by 
their naturalness and the probability of their recurrence. We 
have acquired, as time went on, nothing less than a personal 
interest in the story. We have learnt something of each one 
of the individuals concerned in it, till they have become one 
by one almost acquaintances. We have studied the geography, 
the scenes of each of the leading incidents. We have weighed 
the conflicting evidence; we have balanced, we have re- 
adjusted, the opposing probabilities; we have analysed the 
motives possibly and impossibly at work; we have reviewed 
again and again our analyses. And the press—the press which 
has supplied us day by day with all the material for all this 
varied interest, as if such supply was not enough—has, at any 
rate at the close of the trial, invited us to retrace, under the 
guidance of its larger experience, or its deeper insight, or its 
greater general ability, the whole of the ground which we had 
previously traversed, till thus the case has become part of our 
daily stock of thought and interest. 

My brethren, I need not go very far back if it were needful 
to justify this description. But the question which I wish to ask 
is this—Do we feel that we ourselves are in any way concerned 
on these occasions ? Is it not notorious that we do not? Is 
not our interest in these proceedings just like the interest 
which we feel in a novel? Why do people like to read novels? 
They read them because, on the one hand, the circumstances 
are, generally speaking, like their own, while, on the other, 
they themselves are not, as in actual life, burdened with any 
sense of responsibility whatever for anything that may happen 
in the course of the story. And people read reports of a 
criminal trial in just the same spirit. “It is very interesting,” 
they say,—‘“ very horrible; but then we have nothing to do 
with it.” This criminal, whom we have studied till his physi- 
ognomy, till his habits, till his modes of speech, till his charac. 
ter are as familiar to us as those of our near relations, is, as we 
conceive, severed from us by chasms—chasms so many, so 
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deep, so wide, that we imagine ourselves as little responsible 
for him as if he had lived and had sinned in the interior of 
Africa. There is the chasm of education, it may be; there is 
-the chasm of religious convictions ; there is the chasm of his 
social standing; there is a chasm, too, of political feeling. 
He belongs to a district, to a set of circumstances, to a set of 
people, with whom we never had, or could have had, any 
possible connection ; and thus we stand on the other side of 
the great trench which runs in our imagination between us and 
him. We stand where we can observe him at our leisure, 
through glasses, as it were, just as if he were a wild creature in 
the Zoological Gardens; and then at last, when he is con- 
victed and sentenced, we say—‘“‘ He has got his deserts ; he is 
rightly served. Don’t let us have any maudlin sentimentality 
about it. Society is well rid of the rascal.” And so we shut 
up our novel; we fall back with a sense of languor, and half- 
exhausted, upon the tamer subjects which occupy us—upon 
our every-day duties—till some new excitement presents itself. 

And now, is not this, my brethren, a common way of looking 
at a case which brings some great criminal before the world ? 
And, I ask you, is it justifiable? Is it Christian? Nay, more, 
is it warranted by the facts, if the facts are patiently con- 
sidered ? 

There are three great principles stated in the gospel which 
ought to govern a Christian’s thought in his estimate of a great 
criminal case. Of these the first is that every criminal is, to a 
certain extent, the product of his age, of the spirit of the society 
in which he has passed his life. Just as certain marshy dis- 
tricts and damp atmospheres are favourable to the growth of 
troublesome or malignant insects or diseases, so particular 
moods of popular feeling and opinion are as certainly favour- 
able to the growth of crime. This is, of course, a doctrine 
which may be pushed too far. No criminal is simply and 
altogether the helpless, unconscious product of his circum: 
stances. ‘To suppose that would be a libel upon the justice of 
God. ‘To suppose that would be to reduce human justice to 
the level of those unthinking reprisals upon nature which has 
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been observed among savage tribes. To suppose that would 
be, lastly, contrary to experience. The principle of free will 
in man—that prerogative endowment which, even more than 
reason, distinguishes man from the brute creation—is never, 
never, necessarily enslaved by anything external to. itself. 
Abraham was not bound by the superstitions of his ancestral 
home ; nor was Moses by the seductions of the court of Egypt ; 
nor was Elijah by the apostasy of all save a fraction of his 
countrymen ; nor was Daniel by the imposing splendours, or 
the stern terrors, of the land of his captivity. And man is 
never so true to himself, never so conscious of the place, the 
great place, which his Maker has assigned to him in the scale 
of being, as when, like Samson in the valley of Sorek, he 
breaks the green withs and the new ropes with which some 
Delilah would enchain his moral liberty, as a thread of tow is 
broken when it toucheth the fire—when he brushes aside with 
a strong hand the pressure of opinion or the importunity of 
circumstance, and asserts that which is the most truly human 
as well as the most truly divine of the endowments of his 
nature, his capacity for a free choice. But on the other hand, 
it cannot be denied that the majority of us are largely governed 
by the influences amid which we pass our lives—that some are 
(they need not be, but they are) wholly governed by such 
influences. For such men to breathe an atmosphere of moral 
corruption is to become, almost inevitably, a criminal. The 
final crime which brings them under the notice of the law may 
be, to all appearance, an independent and a voluntary act. 
The law, at any rate, cannot consent to take any other view 
of it. But, in reality, it is largely due to the long and subtle 
co-operation of a variety of unseen influences acting upon an 
uninformed understanding, or upon a weak and ductile will. 
It is almost, although not quite, the product of the atmosphere 
into which the man’s conscience has been plunged from his 
youth until now; and for the existence of this atmosphere, I 
ask, who is responsible? ‘Not I, at any rate, not I,” would 
be the answer of most of us. ‘I have many shortcomings: I 
do not deny that. I have my own sphere of responsibility, 
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but it does not embrace the moral world; it is a very limited 
sphere. I certainly have done harm to others, which I can 
trace, and which I bitterly remember; but this man of whom 
I never heard, whose home is some miles or hundreds of miles 
distant from mine, whose relations, whose friends, are unknown 
to me, and belong to a different class of life—this man cer- 
tainly, I must contend, does not add by his crime to my 
existing moral responsibilities.” My brother, are you quite 
sure of that? Doubtless you have not contributed directly, or 
in any way that you can trace or map out, to this particular 
misdemeanor, to this theft, to this murder, to this perjury, to this 
arson ; but have you contributed nothing to the existing state 
of mind, the state of feeling which made the crime natural to 
the criminal? ‘There is—believe it—a general stock of moral 
evil in the world to which we all contribute, or from which, by 
God’s grace, some of us may diminish—a vast, a fertile tradi- 
tion of ungodliness, of low motives, low aims, low desires, low 
sense of duty, or no sense of duty at all. It is the creation of 
ages—that tradition, but each age does something for it, and 
each single individual in each age does—if he does not ad- 
visedly refuse to do so—his share in augmenting it, just as the 
chimney of every small house in London does its little some- 
thing to thicken and darken the air. And this general fund or 
stock of evil, why, it touches us all. It is like the common 
atmosphere which we all of us breathe. It forms the means 
of contact between ourselves and what are called, not quite 
wisely, the criminal classes. And thus it is that, when you or 
I, even in lesser matters, do or say what our conscience con- 
demns, we do really make a contribution to that general fund 
of evil which, in other circumstances, under other social con- 
ditions than our own, produces flagrant crime. Especially if it 
should happen that we defend what we do, or make light of it, 
or make a joke of the misdeeds of others, we do most actively, 
most seriously, augment the common fund or tradition of 
wickedness ; and thereby we incur a grave responsibility for a 
certain share—how much the eternal Judge alone can say— 
for a certain share jn those masterpieces of crime which, from 
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time to time, come under the notice of the law. We may have 
no traceable connection with this or that criminal; we may 
persuade ourselves that he is utterly beyond our scope and 
reach of influence ; but, the truth is, we have contributed by 
remote and subtle channels our little something to make him 
what he is ; and if we know the true area of our responsibilities 
we ought to feel that his error, his suffering, is in some sense 
our own. If the one member suffer, all should suffer with him. 

And a second principle which should govern our thoughts 
about great crimes is that in the sight of God, the eternal 
justice, all guilt is relative to a man’s opportunities. No doubt 
theft is theft, murder is murder, adultery is adultery, all the 
world over; but the gravity of the act in itself is one thing ; 
the guilt of the criminal under his particular circumstances is 
another. Our Lord insists, again and again, in His public 
teaching, that a man’s responsibility for what he does corre- 
sponds exactly to his opportunities of knowing what is right. 
‘Woe unto thee, Chorazin! Woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if 
the mighty works which were done in you had been done in 
Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long ago in sack- 
cloth and ashes.” ‘Thou Capernaum, which art exalted unto 
heaven by the presence of the Son of Man, shall be cast down 
to hell by thy abuse of this vast opportunity.” It is in the 
same sense that He says simply that to whom much is given, 
of them much shall be required, that the servant who has had 
few opportunities will be beaten with few stripes. This doc- 
trine of the relativity or proportion of guilt to opportunities at 
once approves itself to the natural sense of justice which our 
Creator has implanted within us ; and it could scarcely, as far 
as theory goes, be in any case a matter of controversy. But, 
in practice, how entirely do we forget, or, rather, how actively 
do we ignore it. We think of the poor man who has been 
denied the education which some of us have enjoyed—who 
has never had the friends, the sympathies, the encouragements, 
which have cheered us on in the path of duty; we think of 
him as if he had acted from exactly the same moral level of 
knowledge and responsibility as our own ; whereas, in truth, 
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criminal though he be, and under the ban of the law, he may 
be far, far higher in the sight of the Eternal Justice than we 
are. His grave crime may, in him, mean less unfaithfulness to 
light and to grace than what we deem our little peccadilloes. 
His tenderness of conscience, his powers, complete recovery, 
may—if we knew the absolute truth—be far less impaired than 
ours. Oh, if we could bring curselyes seriously to think that 
we and he are much more nearly on a level than the conven- 
tional distinctions of society would permit us to think, how 
much more should we feel for him in his fall and in his 
crime! If one member suffered, all the members would suffer 
with it. 

And akin to this consideration is a third which a Christian 
will keep steadily in mind when he hears of a great criminal 
case. It is the deep sincere conviction of his own real con- 
dition as a sinner beneath the eye of God. That which was so 
offensive to our Lord in the Pharisees, which He rebuked so 
severely and so often, was the substitution of a conventional 
and outward test of religious excellence for an internal and 
true one. They did their works that they might be seen of 
men. They loved to pray in public because men saw them. 
They were careful about the tithe, the anise, and the cumin, 
and thought little of justice and the love of God. Now, this 
corresponds to much of the religious respectability of our day, 
which never really gets below the surface of life, or asks itself 
seriously what God is thinking, moment by moment, of all that 
He sees, not merely in the outward life, but within the pre- 
cincts of the soul. There is a something of the Pharisee in 
most of us; there is certain to be a great deal of him unless 
we keep a steady look out. When a Christian has learnt 
something real and accurate about himself he has no heart to 
be hard on others. He sees that, so far as he is concerned, 
the Bible account of man’s disposition to evil, of the chronic 
state of his heart, is literally true. Regenerate though he be, 
there is the old leaven of corruption within him. He knows— 
he knows from his own experience—that there is in him a 
great unexhausted capacity for evil which is kept in check only 
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by the grace of God—only by the influences which, through 
God’s love and providence, surround him. And therefore, 
with David, he exclaims, ‘I was shapen in wickedness; in sin 
hath my mother conceived me. Thou requirest truth in the 
inward parts. Enter not into judgment with Thy servant, O 
Lord, for in Thy sight shall no man living be justified ;” or, 
with Paul, “ By the grace of God I am what I am; and 
His grace, which was bestowed upon me, was not in vain. I 
obtained mercy that in me Christ Jesus should show forth all 
long suffering ;” or, with Augustine, “If it were not for the 
grace of my Maker—if it were not for the love of my Redeemer 
—TI should have been, I feel sure, the worst of criminals.” 
Surely, when this language is sincere, it is impossible for the 
man who uses it to refer to the conclusion of a criminal case 
by observing that he is glad that society is rid of one more 
rascal. The difference, he feels, between himself and that 
prisoner is, after all, an outward rather than an inward differ- 
ence. ‘In my circumstances,” he says to himself, “that man 
would have been as good as, possibly better than, I. In his, 
I should, too probably, have been as he is.” And such a 
judgment may or may not be accurate. It will be natural toa 
soul which sees God’s awful purity, and which has done with 
the merely conventional and fictitious types of goodness which 
are current in the world. The man who knows anything of 
his own heart will not suppose that the Galileans whose blood 
Pilate mingled with their sacrifices were sinners above all the 
Galileans ; or that the eighteen upon whom the tower of Siloam 
fell were exceptionally wicked. He knows that he has too 
much in common with these men to feel that. He knows that 
he deserves what they have experienced, though it may be for 
other reasons, and therefore, if they suffer, he, in his heart and 
mind, suffers with them, if only from the sensitive activity of 
his sense of justice. 

“Your argument,” it may be said to me, “your argument 
goes to deny the right of society to protect itself by a criminal 
law.” No, my brethren, I admit, I assert that ght. It is 
founded upon a strictly moral, nay, I would say, upon a 
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Divine basis. The question is merely—How are we, as Chris- 
tian men, to look at the sufferers? “Salus populi suprema 
lex.’ No doubt society must protect herself. But society is 
protecting herself against her own children, after all. Society 
is, within certain limits, responsible for the very crimes which 
tend to break her up. Let society punish crime, but let her 
not dare to attempt to deny her own share of responsibility in 
it. If one member suffer, let all take heed that they suffer 
with him. 

What have been—what ought to be—the effects of this 
Christian way of looking at crime? It has softened the penal- 
ties of criminal law. The English criminal law was, not many 
years ago, an exceptionally stern one. Sheep-stealing, like 
murder, was punished with death, The old barbarous treason 
law of Edward III. was still in force. It may be thought that 
relaxation of severity is due to political as distinguished from 
religious influences ; but the deepest inspiring force of many a 
political and social reform has been, as in this case it was, an 
unavowed religious conviction or feeling slowly acting upon 
—gradually infiltrating—the public conscience, and so, at last, 
influencing the public action of the country, and controlling 
the legislature. As men have felt that society is partly re- 
sponsible for her criminals, there has been an unwillingness to 
treat the mere producer of the criminal act with an unshared 
and exceptional severity. The conscience of society and ot 
every member of it has stayed its hand with the whisper, 
“Who art thou that judgest another ?” 

And a second consequence of this way of looking at crime 
is constant efforts to prevent it, to dry up its springs, to cut out 
its roots. The conscience of serious Christians is uneasy at 
its presence. Such crime, they know, reflects upon themselves ; 
and hence schools, hence reformatories, hence penitentiaries, 
hence all the machinery and apparatus of Christian charity. 
These works are not Quixotic enterprises which might be 
dispensed with. They represent the effort of the Christian 
conscience to diminish, ever so slightly, the weight of a great 
common responsibility for crime. They issue from the acute- 
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ness of a suffering which is felt by all sound members of the 
whole body when one member suffers. 

And, lastly, such a way of looking at crime and at criminals 
furnishes a most powerful stimulus to the effort to live nearer 
to God ourselves. If we cannot influence legislation,—if we 
cannot found educational and charitable institutions for the 
relief or the restoration of criminals, we all can do something 
within our own souls towards the same great end. In this 
matter every little, however little it be, certainly tells. Every 
life, however insignificant it be, has its sure, its certain influence 
upon the sum total of opinion and of feeling around it. It 
helps to purify or to corrupt the atmosphere which we all of us 
breathe. Here, then, is a field in which, with God’s grace to 
help us, we all may labour with more or less success, and if 
anything can cheer us as we journey along the road of life, 
amid the difficulties which beset us, under the pressure of our 
solemn, awful, inalienable responsibility,—if anything, I say, 
can cheer us on, besides the sense of His approval who has, as 
the Good Shepherd of to-day’s Gospel, bought us with His 
blood, and whose face we hope to behold for ever in His 
heaven, it will most surely be the prospect of thus, through our 
own spiritual improvement, benefiting, however indirectly, 
however slightly, our brethren of the great human family—our 
brethren in Christ. 


SAINT PAUL AT EPHESUS. 


‘For I will not see you now by the way; but I trust to tarry awhile 
with you, if the Lord permit. But I will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost. 
For agreat door and effectual is opened unto me, and there are many 
adversaries.”’—1 COR. xvi. 7-9. 


Ir is from incidental passages like these in the apostle’s writings 
that we obtain the deepest and most vivid insight into the 
writer’s mind and character. Amongst uninspired writings itis 
not in formal depositions or official documents that that which 
constitutes personal character and life makes itself felt. Few 
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persons, I apprehend, would be found disposed to endorse the 
paradox of a modern historian who tells us, that the character 
of King Henry the Eighth is to be studied most advantageously 
in the preambles to his Acts of Parliament. The great charm 
of private correspondence, and the one reason which can in 
many cases justify or explain its publication is, that it is a reve- 
lation of human character. In their public capacities, two men 
of profoundly different character will say exactly the same thing, 
and in the same way, the truth being, that for the time, all 
personal characteristics are dropped. It is the office, or the 
circumstances, or the necessities of the case that really speaks. 
It is not the man. In private correspondence, however, you 
see a man as he is. He writes what he thinks and what he 
feels from moment to moment. His enthusiasm, his impulses, 
his hopes, his fears, his attractions and repulsions are all repre- 
sented by turns. They are uttered without design, or, more 
correctly, perhaps, they escape from him in spite of himself, and 
as you read you feel that you are in contact, not with a formal 
and systematic composition, but with the soul of the writer ; 
the soul in all its strength, or in all its weakness, in all its 
thoroughness, or all its inconsistency, in all its inertness, or all 
its energy and resolution. 

Now, it is one of the greatest attractions of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
that while they embody the great and essential doctrines of 
Christianity, they also abound in those incidental passages or 
elements which keep the character and figure of the writer con- 
tinually before us. It is this which enables us all, but especi- 
ally those of us who have succeeded in whatever measure or 
degree in furthering the apostle’s work, to feel towards him as 
a personal friend, just as if eighteen centuries did not divide 
him from us ; just as though we had him now here with us in 
London or Southwark, or we were back with him in one of the 
ancient cities of the Levant. 

The passage before us well illustrates this observation. The 
apostle reveals his intention to remain in Ephesus until the 
Pentecost, and thus shows to us a feature of his character, well 
worthy of our consideration upon an occasion like the present. 
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“But I will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost. For a great door 
and effectual is opened unto me, and there are many adver- 
saries.” 

Now here we have, first of all, an announcement of the de- 
cision the apostle had come to, and secondly, the reasons upon 
which that decision is based. In the determination of the 
apostle to remain at Ephesus till Pentecost, let us recognise 
first, the apostle’s power or faculty of making up his mind in 
the face of strong counter-balancing motives. There was 
enough in the nature and circumstances of his life at this time 
to have made him desirous to leave Ephesus at a moment’s 
notice when he wrote these lines. It would have been easy to 
frame a long catalogue of reasons, each of which would have 
exercised over the mind of any man but such as the Apostle Paul 
an almost commanding power. St. Paul, as has been pointed 
out by a recent critic, had come back to Ephesus from a visit 
to Corinth, and he had arrived in low spirits. He had gone on 
account of the state of the Corinthian Church, of which he had 
heard a bad account, but had found matters worse than he ex- 
pected. In an Epistle which has been lost to us, he had 
ordered that certain members whose conduct had been the 
cause of great public scandal, should be excluded from the 
Church. The Church, too, was divided by the bitterest party 
spirit. That portion of the Christian community which desired 
to retain as much as possible of the old law of the Jews was 
attempting to undermine the teaching of St. Paul, whom they 
considered too enthusiastic. Others, although he was a pupil 
of Gamaliel, could discover nothing interesting in his teaching. 
Another party refused allegiance in several matters of Church 
government, while a fourth section denied all connection with 
his party, and applied to a higher name for a head, thus show- 
ing that they had carried party spirit to a greater pitch of 
narrowness than the rest. There was also a party—whether 
known to the apostle or not it is impossible to say—which 
denied the resurrection of the dead, and regarded the gospel 
teaching asa kind of refined Epicureanism. This party, though 
professing to be connected with the Church, lived in open 
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opposition to her teachings. The Law Courts, again, were con- 
stantly occupied with suits brought against one another by 
litigious members of the community ; the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit were made into occasions for the exhibition of the 
pettiest of personal disputes ; and Christian women, forgetting — 
their higher instincts, and the customs of their country which 
embodied those instincts, came forward unveiled to make 
public speeches in the assemblies of the Church, It seemed 
as if the Greek character and nature, brilliant but paradoxical, 
had carried all their resources of finesse and intrigue, all their 
genius for controversy, and all their profound distaste for per- 
sonal improvement, into the heart of the Church at Corinth. 
The apostle may well have felt that he ought to be on the spot 
where there was so much mischief to prevent and to cure. 
It must have cost him much pain, with all his burning sympathy 
for his Master’s cause, to have set aside the claims of Corinth 
even for six weeks. But still he did, though he must have 
known that there was one voice to which all the Church there 
would listen, one heart to which all would sooner or later re- 
spond, one will to which all would bend. His presence at 
Corinth was of the first necessity, but there was a higher neces- 
sity for him to be elsewhere, so he struck the balance at once. 
Indecision may be a characteristic of a weak mind, but in this 
case the apostle looked at the matter in the practical way every 
one who has a mission for advancing the religion of Christ must 
do. For we have to work for a cause which can never be uni- 
versally popular, and in the presence of an enemy who never 
sleeps, and by whom any errors we may commit are certainly 
and immediately taken advantage of. 

There is no doubt that prompt decision as to the right course 
is at times a matter of the greatest difficulty ; but we who serve 
Christ Jesus our Lord in asense different from other men, dare 
not abdicate the duty—the great duty—of decision. If rash 
resolution be wrong, the absence of all resolution is not right. 
‘The man asserts his innate manhood, the Christian puts forth 
the power of the indwelling Christ, when, feeling that God's 
eye is upon him, and that he shall one day stand before the 
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great Judgment Seat, he makes up his mind upon this matter 
of great importance ; when, taking all his passions, feelings, 
hopes, fears, ambitions, and enthusiasms well in hand, he pro- 
claims from amidst the very chaos of tumult within him, the 
sentence of that sovereign faculty of his race, the sentence of 
his will, of a will placed under the guidance of a well-instructed 
conscience. St. Paul has told us in one place, “I find a law, 
that, when I would do good, evil is present with me; for I 
delight in the law of God after the inward man; but I see 
another law in my members, warring against the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is 
in my members ;” but here we sce him, not hesitating, not irre- 
solutely parleying with countervailing motives, still less resist- 
lessly yielding the mastery to impulse, but forming his purpose 
calmly. His resolution is formed, but yet he has it well in 
hand. He knows how far to let the reins go and when to draw 
them in, and he says, ‘I will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost.” 

Now, upon what reasons was this decision founded? Upon 
two ; and of these the first is the greatness of the opportunity 
afforded by the approaching festival of Pentecost at Ephesus. 
St. Paul, in his vivid and expressive way, calls the opportunity 
a “door,” by which he hoped might enter all those who were 
nearest and dearest to his heart. Nay, he intensifies his meta- 
phor almost at the risk of destroying it, for he tells us it is not 
only a “great door” but that it is “ effectual,” as if the whole 
act were instinct with his motive, as though it were impossible 
for the apostle not to endeavour to make the most of every 
opportunity. It had not always been thus at Ephesus. St. 
Paul must have heard much about the fervid teaching of the 
eloquent Apollos, following upon the labours of Aquila and 
Priscilla, but yet it must have cheered his heart to have the 
prospect of baptizing more converts to the influence of the 
Holy Ghost. Accordingly, he resolved to stay at Hphesus, and 
he made the Jewish synagogue in that city the starting-point of 
his activity. Saturday after Saturday, for three months, he went 
there preaching and arguing—holding what in these times we 
upon the religion of 
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should call a series of “ Conferences 
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God, and salvation through Jesus Christ. As a pupil ot 
Gamaliel he well knew the way to approach the hearts of his 
countrymen. He knew that the kingdom of the Messiah, as 
shadowed forth in the sacred writings, was a very different 
thing from the hard, dry, political institution, the idea of which 
was then popular among the Jews. 

‘But though St. Paul preached to ears which did not mean 
to be convinced, and though the Ephesians would not do 
justice to the preacher, they could not afford to treat him 
with contempt. Accordingly, his preaching was denounced 
with insult. It was then that he determined to separate him- 
self from the main body of the Jews, and thenceforth he 
taught his disciples in one of those side wings or buildings 
usually attached to the public baths and gymnasiums, and 
which was frequented by Tyrannus, who was probably a teacher 
of rhetoric. There he was, day by day,"sometimes speaking to 
Pagans, and sometimes to his own countrymen, upon the nature 
and claims of the gospel. There would be found men from 
all parts of Asia to which the news of St. Paul’s teaching had 
penetrated, and there would be discussed the miracles and 
remarkable events that we read of in the Acts of the Apostles ; 
the public discomfiture of the seven sons of the priest Sceva, 
who attempted to make use of the sacred name of Jesus in 
their incantations ; and the burning of the costly books filled 
with the recipes of the magicians. It was felt, in fact, that a 
new moral force had gone forth from that spot, and society 
was fermenting all round. No one would have felt this more 
than St. Paul. “A great door and effectual,” he says, “is 
opened unto me.” The whole mass of Jewish thought was 
heaving with agitation before his mind’s eye. Men were 
asking all round him, What was really truth ? what was worth 
living for? what was worth dying for? if there were any such 
thing at all? There was a wish to base life, if it could be 
done, upon a moral rock of some kind. There was an im- 
patience of all that was not real. These effects were not the 
gospel itself, but they were preparatory for the gospel. The 
soil had to be broken up by these means before the heavenly 
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seed could be sown with any probability of growth. It is no 
slight part of our responsibility to make the most of every 
Opportunity for doing our Master’s work. It is not too much 
to say that every one of us has some such opportunities 
sooner or later. We may have perhaps to work at first without 
encouragement in the synagogue, but a school of Tyrannus 
comes to all of us at last. To fail to make the most of our 
opportunity, when it does come, is possible enough from our 
human weakness; but to fail to try; to make no effort to 
comprehend that the opportunity has arrived; to be content 
to glide down the stream of life as though there was nothing 
particular in it, nothing that would have any bearing upon our 
highest good or that of others, implies some grave disease in 
our moral and spiritual constitution, if not, indeed, that deadly 
apathy for which the stern realities of spiritual life and death 
have no meaning. St. Paul, according to all testimony, was 
constantly saying or doing something, and that he was con- 
stantly succeeding was for this among other reasons, that he 
was always alive to opportunities of success. 

The second reason given by the apostle for remaining at 
Ephesus until the Pentecost was the difficulty of the situation. 
‘‘ There,” said he, ‘are many adversaries.” To begin with, 
there were, of course, the Jews of the synagogue, who would 
have forgotten the circumstances which had led to the seces- 
sion of the school of Tyrannus. ‘Then there would be the 
mass of turbulent spirits reduced to something like decorum 
by military force, but always ready to break out again, and 
who could command the services of some powerful adherents. 
Already the apostle discerned the coming storm. He did not 
suppose for a moment that the religion of the Crucified One 
could make itself a home with that joyous, pleasure-seeking, 
easy-tempered, and superstitious population without a struggle. 
Sooner or later it must come into conflict with the classes who 
were deeply concerned in abasing it even to the death. There 
were at this time a large number of skilled workmen who 
lived by making miniature copies of the inner shrine of the 
Temple of Diana. These copies were purchased by visitors, 
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and placed as ornaments upon the tables or elsewhere in the 
interior of the houses of the wealthy. All these men were of 
course interested in preventing the triumph of Christianity. 
They were bound to the worship of Diana by the double tie of 
old association and commercial enterprise, and such a com- 
bination in favour of any very good or very bad system is, as 
a matter of experience, always exceedingly strong. ‘Then, 
again, the working men throughout Asia Minor, as shown by 
some inscriptions that have been only lately discovered, were 
almost universally enrolled in guilds or trades unions, so that 
when the interests of any particular trade were assailed, 
nothing was easier than to arouse opposition of a very serious 
kind. St. Paul, well knowing of the existence of fraternities 
of men like Demetrius, must have had reason to anticipate 
such scenes as the riot at the theatre being at least very prob- 
able. But the thought of coming difficulties acted only as a 
stimulus to him to take advantage of this opportunity for 
Christian work and Christian virtue. For what does virtue 
mean but manly moral force put forward under difficulties, in 
accordance with the rule of right, and put forward more fre- 
quently when surrounded by such difficulties. In fact, difficulty 
is necessary to the full development of virtue, just as the soft 
atmosphere of unimpeded success fosters slowly, yet surely, 
moral effeminacy and moral decay. Therefore it was that St. 
Paul looked at these “many adversaries” not only as being 
no drawback, but as a positive attraction. They raised within 
him not any mere spirit of natural brute combativeness, but 
that spiritualized military temper which he tells us in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians is one great characteristic of the true 
Christian. He was a soldier by profession, and had become a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ. He therefore felt that it was a 
good thing to be on the field of battle, and taking note of the 
strength of the enemy. For every opponent there was a pos- 
sible convert ; every opponent there, was at any rate in the last 
resort but an impotent antagonist. ‘Who shall separate us,” 
he cries at last, “from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, 
or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, 
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or sword? Nay, in all these things we are more than con- 
querors through Him that loved us; for I am persuaded that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

But, my brethren, this solemn occasion speaks for itself. 
Words are often out of place when men’s hearts are full; 
when there is much that flits before the eye of the soul which 
words cannot compass. Those of us who are here this morn- 
ing as candidates for ordination will understand something of 
that which St. Paul speaks of in the text. Like him we have 
arrived at a conclusion. We have made up our minds upon 
a matter that binds us for life, just as he made up his mind to 
remain six weeks longer in his Master’s service at Ephesus. 
God help us now and hereafter to say, “I have paid Thee my 
vows, which I promised with my lips and spake with my heart.” 

There may be much to plead for our following other lines 
of life. We do not deny that there are ways of serving God 
in secular employments, and that secular employments may 
be hallowed by religious motives. But we have chosen our 
Ephesus. We have put our hands to the plough, and by 
God’s grace we will not look back. We want no “ Clerical 
Disabilities’ Act” to relieve us from what is a voluntary and 
most welcome service. We have put on the uniform of the 
Captain of our Salvation, the sacrificed Saviour, and we will 
wear no other for all the world can give. 

But “there are many adversaries.” Certainly there are. 
The man who takes Holy Orders in the present day does so 
under very different circumstances from those who did so 
forty, twenty, or even ten years ago. It is undeniably more 
difficult to meet a clergyman’s responsibilities now than 
formerly. More is expected in personal exertion and in minis- 
terial efficiency and ability. The air, too, is filled with con- 
troversies which may be approached in many ways, but which 
can only be handled in the eye of Eternal Truth in one way. 
The Romish Church has never confronted the English Church 
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upon so serious a scale as now in every rank of society. Non- 
conformity and Infidelity have never before so united their 
forces against all our efforts to give education to the people. 
The future is pregnant with possibilities. Who will attempt 
to say what will be the outward status of the Church of Eng- 
land twenty or even ten years hence? Who can look for- 
ward now, as our forefathers may be assumed to have done, to 
a settled order of events which shall outlast our time, which 
shall subsist almost unimpaired when we shall have gone to 
our account? Out of those days of tranquil and assured 
repose, we have—it is God’s will and providence—passed into 
this very different period, when all around us betrays a foolish 
impatience of what has been, and what is; when change, as 
change, is spoken of as if it had an inherent, I had almost 
said a sacramental, virtue; when blasts of destructive infidel 
thought sweep through the intellectual atmosphere, paralyzing 
in numbers of simple souls—even of most devout members— 
some of the venerable memories and affections of our Church; 
when men are accustomed to look at favourably, to think of 
patiently, and even, in some cases, to welcome, the public 
abandonment and repudiation of some of the most authorita- 
tive and sacred landmarks of our Faith. 

This is a time, too, when moral and social ideas are not less 
challenged than higher and eternal truths; when Society, if 
it speak its mind, is profoundly troubled and haunted by a 
terrible suspicion that it may yet have to reckon with foes 
more serious than any it has encountered since it rose a 
thousand years ago out of the chaos of barbarous life. And 
yet beyond any other class of men who deal, or ought to deal, 
with the gravest problem of the world of thought,—who are 
or ought to be more directly or intimately interested than any 
other class of men in the material as well as the spiritual well- 
being of the people, the clergy must be instinctively alive to 
these grave questions. As a matter of fact, I can say from 
experience, they do deter many men, who in other days would 
have taken holy orders, from doing so now. Do not let us 
forget this, 
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But it is better thus. The strength of the Church does not 
consist in the number of pages of its “Clerical Directory,” but 
in the sum total of moral and spiritual force which she has at 
command. It is well that we should look upon the difficulties 
of our time as far as we can, as did St. Paul in his. 

They are, I dare to say, as nothing to the man who has an 
honest heart and a good positive belief. For, after all, my 
brethren, why is it that we do take orders? Is it not because 
we believe and are assured that eighteen centuries ago, an 
event, or a series of events, occurred compared with which all 
that has since occurred, all that can possibly happen, even in 
our eventful days, must be utterly insignificant? Is it not that 
like St. Paul at Ephesus, we believe and are sure that the 
Everlasting Son of God really entered this world under the 
ordinary conditions of space and time, and died upon the 
cross for the sins of allmen? That He arose from the grave 
where they had laid Him when He was really dead? That 
He ascended to the heavenly throne, and has been there 
pleading for us ever since, and is doing so at this moment? 
That God has given us His Spirit and His sacraments? Is it 
not because we are convinced that out of the infinite treasury 
of His love He has done this for us—for each of us—and that 
the very least we can do is to yield Him our most free and 
cheerful services under such circumstances, as He may will, 
in storm or in sunshine, in battle or in repose, in the times of 
hopefulness, or in the days of despondency? To say that it 
matters little when or where, is surely but to say that when 
seen with a nearer horizon, the tangled web of ecclesiastical 
and political change dwarfs down to its true proportions, and 
that we shall see nothing before us but Christ crucified, and 
souls perishing all around from lack of knowledge, or lack of 
grace; that it must be our duty, as it was the duty of our 
predecessors—the duty of the great apostle himself—the grand 
duty of each one of us—to bring them within our reach by 
whatever moral or intellectual instruments we can command ; 
to lead them to the foot of the atoning cross; to get them a 
share in the sprinkling of the cleansing blood ; to make them 
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know something of that power and wisdom of God which will 
be to the end of time a stumbling-block to the self-righteous, 
and foolishness to the self-opiniated. 

For this blessed work, blessed in its usefulness to others, 
blessed in its reflex effects upon those who undertake it 
earnestly, and in humble dependence upon God’s grace, we 
have now, I dare to say, great opportunities. The difficul- 
ties of our time will not stop us; they will rather stimulate 
and assist us. The evils attending this great work, if we must 
call them so, are not so formidable, after all. Rome has 
recently, by her own act, condemned herself to the task of 
advocating the infallibility of a long list of conflicting and 
self-contradictory facts and things. Puritanism—to regard our 
work in all its phases—while it still clutches the pietist 
formulas of its earlier and better times with convulsive eager- 
ness, is more and more surely forfeiting its own vitality, as it 
sinks down year by year into that pit of scepticism which its 
stern refusal of the sacramental uses, graces, and doctrines of 
the Church has already undeniably prepared for it. And so 
of those other forms of thought which are the implacable 
enemies of all belief in the name of God and a Divine Christ ; 
they cannot in the long run satisfy a being like Man, who has 
within himself the instinctive presentiment, and the inefface- 
able evidence of his own immortality; man for whom the 
ideas of moral light and coming judgment—ideas which God, 
revealed in Christ, can alone adequately explain and satisfy— 
can never be resolved into “a mere sentiment.” 

The state of things around us now, therefore, is in our 
favour. We have a better chance of gaining a hearing for 
our Divine Master than our predecessors of former days, 
when thought was stagnant, and habits and manners fixed ; 
when men frequently were what they were for no other reason 
but a traditional one; when critics and theorists had not ex- 
ercised themselves’ upon the problems which to-day agitate 
the human mind, without affording the truth even an oppor- 
tunity of speaking for itself, and then of triumphing. Those 
who are farthest from the truth have often profound, though 
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yet undeveloped and unrecognised sympathies with it. The 
King of the intellectual world, Jesus Christ, is ever ruler, even 
in the midst of His enemies, and the conditions of human life 
do not alter. Men live, and suffer, and die just as they did 
1800 years ago. The real significance of this short and 
mysterious passage which we call life is not obliterated by 
material civilisation, or by the mental theories of our day. 
God grant, my brethren, that, be the scene of your labours 
what and where it may, you may teach and act,—that we may 
all teach and act,—as men who know that they are ministering 
as dying men to dying men: and so that your lives’ anxieties 
and your light afflictions, which are but for a moment—should 
such in God’s providence await you—may work out for you 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory, through the 
boundless grace and mercy of Christ Jesus our Lord, 


THE BODY OF HUMILIATION. 


‘The Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change our vile body, that it may be 
fashioned like unto His glorious body, according to the working whereby 
He is able even to subdue all things unto Himself.” —PmtL. ii, 20, 21. 
HERE, my brethren, we have one of those splendid glimpses 
into the world beyond the grave, of which, after all, there 
are not so very many in the New Testament, and each one 
of which is so unspeakably dear to the faith and hope of a 
Christian. St. Paul had been speaking of some Christians 
whose interests, he says, were altogether centred in earthly 
things. Of them he says that their end in another life is 
destruction,—that their god or object of devotion in this life 
is their lower appetites, or, as he puts it with true apostolical 
plainness, “their belly,” and that their glory, or subject of 
thought and conversation, is that which will hereafter be their 
shame. And in contrast with this way of passing life he des- 
cribes the life of Christ’s true servants. ‘Their conversation— 
their citizenship, perhaps it should be—is in heaven. ‘They 
have not yet reached their country ; they are only on the way 
to it, but already, before they touch its shores, they have been, 
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in consideration of the commanding merits and self-sacrificing 
devotion of their Leader, invested with its rights and citizenship. 
They are in the position of emigrants for whom the friendly 
government of a colony should provide, before their arrival at 
their destined country, a home and a rest. Heaven, then, as 
being already their country, naturally occupies a first place in 
their thoughts; but they cannot set foot in it until a great 
change—a new and altogether unimagined experience—has 
passed over them. It is upon this change, and upon the 
person of Him who is to effect it, that their eyes are naturally 
and constantly fixed while the present scene lasts. ‘‘ We look” 
—St. Paul speaks for them—“we look for the Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus Christ: who shall change our vile body, that it may 
be fashioned like unto His glorious body, according to the 
mighty working whereby He is able even to subdue all things 
unto Himself.” 

Such a subject as this, my brethren, even if the lesson did 
not suggest it, connects itself naturally enough, you will feel, 
with Easter time. Christ did not rise, as He did not die, only 
for Himself. He rose for our justification, as He died for our 
sins. In this present life we share His righteousness when He 
gives us His new nature, but the virtue of His resurrection is 
not exhausted on this side the grave. His resurrection it is 
which secures to you and to me a bodily resurrection hereafter 
in glory—a resurrection which is to take place at some distant 
epoch, when all that now meets the eye of sense shall have 
passed away. It is the last, it is the most munificent of the 
gifts of our risen Redeemer. ‘‘ He shall change our vile body 
that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body, according 
to the working whereby He is able even to subdue all things 
to Himself.” And death is so constantly dogging our footsteps 
throughout this life that such a subject as this can never be 
uninteresting. How near any one of us might be to it, we may 
have noted only in yesterday’s paper. There we read how a 
man whose devotion to geological science, during a long life, 
has long since won for him a European reputation, and the beauty 
and simplicity, and I must venture to add the religious sincerity, 
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of whose character has commanded the respect of a very wide 
circle indeed of cultivated friends, passed, only two days since, 
by what we should call the most natural of accidents—a fall on 
a staircase—and after only a short period of consciousness, out 
of the very thick of his intellectual interests into the world of 
the dead. Not one who knew him—I venture to say not one— 
will mention the name of the late Professor Phillips without the 
deepest respect, or, considering the place which he held in the 
world of thought as an honest and truthful student of nature, 
who firmly believed, and was not ashamed to profess his belief, 
in man’s spiritual destiny, will regard the death of such a man, 
at such an epoch as this, as other than a very serious loss to 
the religion, as well as to the higher learning of his country. 

What then, I ask, is the nature of the change referred to in 
the text ? 

Observe St. Paul’s way of describing the human body in its 
present stage of existence. “Our vile body,” he says, or, as it 
would be better rendered, “our body of humiliation.” The 
human frame appeared to the Greek artist the most beautiful 
thing in nature. It was /Ze form which seemed to the Greeks 
most nearly to unveil the Divine beauty to the eye of sense. 
We know from their sculptures which have come down to us 
how fondly they studied it. They have left in stone the splen- 
did record at once of their unrivalled genius and of their 
persistent enthusiasm. How impossible it is to imagine the 
phrase “our vile body ”—“our body of humiliation ”—upon 
the lips of the men who decorated the Parthenon. We cannot. 
The very words point to another and to a totally distinct world 
of feeling and of thought. The truth is, that such a phrase 
as this, “our body of humiliation,” implics that the man who 
uses itfhas seen deeper and higher than the things of sense. 
The Greek knew only this visible world; he made the most of 
it. The Hebrew had had a revelation of a higher beauty ; and 
when men have really come into contact with the eternal, they 
sit lightly enough to the things of time. The Greek was occu- 
pied with the matchless outline of the human form. The 
Hebrew could not forget that his bodily eye rested, after all, 
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on what was a perishable mass of animated clay. He could 
not but think of what was coming,—of the decaying texture 
and substance of the flesh—of the darkness and corruption of 
the grave. So Isaiah—‘All flesh is grass,—the goodliness 
thereof as the flower of the field. The grass withereth; the 
flower fadeth.” So Job—‘ Man that is born of woman hath 
but a short time to live, and is full of misery. He cometh up 
as a flower, and continueth not.” So the Psalmist—“ As soon 
as thou scatterest them they are even as asleep, and fade 
away suddenly like the grass. In the morning it is green, and 
groweth up; in the evening it is cut down, dried up, and 
withered.” So, quite in the spirit of the Old Testament, St. 
James—“‘ What is your life? It is even as a vapour, that 
appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away.” And in 
the same way St. Paul says, in characteristic phrase, “ Our 
body of humiliation,” and the phrase gathers up and embodies 
the mind of both the Testaments. It describes the body 
which is destined assuredly to disease and to death. Prophets 
and apostles—they do not write as artists: they write in view 
of the eternal realities, 

Not that this phrase implies any one-sided depreciation of 
the body, such as we meet with, for instance, in the eastern 
pagan ascetics, and perhaps in Plato. Indeed, Christianity on 
this subject keeps strictly a middle way between two opposite 
errors which have distorted man’s thought when he has en- 
deavoured, apart from revelation, to form a just estimate of 
the terms of his own being. On the one hand the body has 
seemed to some to be man’s all in all, just as it has to some of 
our modern materialists ; and then it has been supposed that 
life either ceased altogether with death, or was, after death, so 
attenuated down into a purely shadowy existence as to lose all 
the importance which belongs to reality. And, on the other 
hand, the body has been treated as a mere incumbrance, having 
no true inherent relation to the complete life of man,—the 
soul’s prison-house, as men have called it—the degrading fetter 
which binds noble spirits down to the soil of earth—the mere 
instrument of a being who is complete without it, and who is 
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never free, never himself, till he is delivered from it. And the 
effect, the moral effect, of the first of these opinions is certainly, 
upon the whole, to encourage unbounded sensual indulgence 
while it can be had, since, of course, nothing depends upon it 
in an after world, where existence is held to be either so atten- 
uated or improbable. And the moral effect of the second of 
these opinions is certainly, upon the whole, to encourage 
suicide, since, if the alliance between soul and body is so dis- 
advantageous and so unnatural, the sooner it is put an end to 
the better. 

Now, between these opposite exaggerations revelation holds 
on a middle course. According to the teaching of the Bible 
and the Christian Church, though not always according to the 
teaching of particular persons who have professed to beguided by 
the Bible, the body is essential to man’s completeness, whether 
in this or a future life. Pope’s “Ode to Immortality ” is con- 
ceived much more in the sense of Plato than in the sense of 
the New Testament. Death is, according to Christ’s revelation, 
the disturbance of that union of soul and body which consti- 
tutes man in his completeness. Death introduces a morbid 
state of existence—a strictly abnormal separation of the two 
constitutive parts of our being ; and this irregular interruption 
of the true life of man ends at the resurrection, when man re- 
enters upon the normal conditions of his complete being. The 
body, then, has, in the revealed doctrines about man, all the 
honour which can possibly belong to it-as a necessary part of 
man’s nature. Although the body is not the seat of man’s 
consciousness, it is the soil into which man’s conscious being 
strikes down and takes deep and abiding root. It is even 
hard to say that in this life the human spirit can work inde- 
pendently of the body ; that is to say, of the brain. It may 
be so on extraordinary occasions, such as was St. Paul’s ecstasy, 
into the third heaven. As arule it certainly isnotso. The 
body asserts its importance constantly, imperiously. Madness 
itself is a disturbance inflicted on the soul by brain disorder ; 
and in lesser ways the body of every man forces his spirit to 
share its weakness. The corruptible body presses down the 
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soul, not merely staying man’s hand and silencing his voice, 
but even impoverishing and arresting his thought, even dulling 
his affection, even paralysing his will, so intimate, so awful, 1s 
the embrace which, during this stage of our being, links soul 
and body together. ; 
And yet, masterful as the body is, it is not the governing 
element in human nature. ‘ Our body of humiliation.” Man 
is something higher, something nobler, than the animal form 
with which he is so intimately identified that it is certainly part 
of himself. Man, in the eye of revelation, as in reality, lives 
on the frontier of two vast mysterious worlds—the world of 
pure spirits, and the world of animal existences. By his spiritual 
nature, or soul, he belongs to the ranks of angelic intelligences 
who rise above him in tier beyond tier of being, upwards to- 
wards the awful throne of the Father of spirits. And by his 
bodily frame man belongs to the world of animal existence 
which stretches away beneath his feet, first through the higher 
creatures, who seem by their powers of association and instinct 
to have something like a spiritual nature haunting them, down 
to the point at which, amid zoophytes, animal life sinks away 
almost by imperceptible gradations into the lines of vegetable 
existence. Man, I say, alone among the creatures occupies 
this, the great frontier post in nature, by having a body on the 
one hand,—by being on the other a conscious spirit. And 
from the point of view of his higher—that is to say, of his 
spiritual—existence, his body naturally enough seems to him 
to be a body of humiliation. Why, it falls under all kinds of 
limitations and disabilities from which pure spirit is exempt. 
It can move, but only under the conditions of any other 
animal—less swiftly, less freely, than most of them. It comes 
into existence through physical causes which are just like those 
which obtain throughout the animal world. It is subject to 
diseases and finally to death, just as the lower animalsare. As 
the Preacher says, ‘‘That which befalleth the sons of men 
befalleth beasts. Even one thing befalleth them. As the one 
dieth, so dieth the other. Yea, they have all one breath, so 
that man hath no pre-eminence over a beast, for all is vanity, 
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all going into one place. All are of the dust: all turn to the 
dust again.” Such is the physical frame of man in this present 
life. It is a body of humiliation; and we Christians should 
regard it as only a degrading incumbrance, to be treated, 
perhaps, like an ill-mannered stranger who had forced himself 
upon us, whom we could not well get rid of, yet wish to keep 
in his place, if it were not that a flood of glory has been shed 
upon it, and that it has great prospects, and a splendid future 
in store. We Christians know that our nature, as a whole, has 
been ennobled as well as invigorated by the Son of God. 
Bending from His throne of heaven, in the immensity of His 
love, He has taken it upon Him in its integrity. He has 
taken body and soul alike, and joined it by an indissoluble 
union to His own eternal person. That body which was born 
of Mary, which lived on this planet for thirty-three years, 
which was spat upon, which was buffeted, which was scourged, 
which was crucified, which underwent the stiffness and the cold- 
ness of death, and was raised again in glory,—that body exists 
somewhere still in space at the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty—(so our poor human language struggles to speak out 
the tremendous truth)—and thereby it confers on all who are 
partakers in human flesh and blood a patent of nobility of 
which our race can never be deprived. “Torasmuch as 
the children were partakers of flesh and blood, He likewise 
Himself took part in the same.” Yes, He has ennobled us ; 
and yet, while this life lasts, how great is the interval between 
our condition and His! How unlike is that body of glory 
which rose from the tomb on Easter morning to our body— 
unlike in its indescribable beauty, in its freedom of movement, 
in its inaccessibility to decay, in its spirituality of texture. 
“His glorious body,” exclaims St. Paul. Yes, Christ’s 
greatest gift isto come. We too, every man of us, shall die 
as the creatures around us, whether by violence or by slow 
decay. He only knows. But if we are in Him He will gather 
up what death has left ; He will transfigure it with the splen- 
dour of a new life; He will change our body of humiliation 
that it may be fashioned like unto the body of His glory. Sown 
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in corruption, it will be raised in incorruption: sown in dis- 
honour, it will be raised in glory: sown in the very extreme 
of physical weakness, it will be raised in a strictly super- 
human power : sown a natural body, controlled on every side 
by physical law, it will be a true body still, but a body that 
belongs to the sphere of spirit. Most difficult indeed it is even 
to the imagination to understand how this poor body, our com- 
panion for so many years—nay, rather, part of our very selves 
—is to be first wrenched from us at death and then restored 
to us, if we will, transfigured thus by the majestic glory of the 
Son of God. Little can we understand the inaccessibility to 
disease, the radiant beauty, the superiority to material 
obstacles in moving through space, the spirituality, in short, 
which awaits without destroying it. 
“ Heavy and dull this frame of limbs and heart. 

Whether slow creeping on cold earth, or, borne 

On lofty steed 

Or loftier prow, we dart 

O’er wave or field, 

Yet breezes laugh to scorn 

Our puny speed, 

And birds, and clonds in heaven, 

And fish like living shafts that pierce the main, 


And stars that shoot through freezing air at even. 
Who would but follow, might he break his chain?” 


Such is nature’s whisper. But faith replies, 


** And thou shalt break it soon. 
The grovelling worm 
Shall find his wings, and soar as fast and free 
As his transfigured Lord, with lightning form 
And snowy vest. Such grace He won for thee, 
When from the grave He sprang at dawn of morn, 
And led, through boundless air, thy conquering road, 
Leaving a glorious track where saints new-born 
Might fearless follow to their blest abode.” 


And thus you see, my brethren, we are already anticipating 
this question,—What is the ground of this great Christian ex- 
pectation of a glorified body in a future life? How shail we 
get it? And to this question I answer, with the apostle, 
‘“ According to the working of His mighty power, whereby He 
is able even to subdue all things unto Himself.” Everything, 
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of course, depends on that. St. Paul had no sort of doubt 
that Jesus Christ, crucified some thirty years before he wrote 
this letter to the Philippians, was living and was reigning, and 
that Jesus Christ had actual jurisdiction at that moment over 
all things in earth and in heaven, As God, He always had 
such power eternally derived from His oneness with the 
Father. As man, it had been conferred on Him. “All 
power,” He says, ‘‘is given Me in heaven and in earth.” With 
those who do not take Him at His word St. Paul’s words 
about Him, of course, would have little weight. If He is not 
God—if He does not wield strictly Divine power through His 
exalted manhood—then it is utterly idle to discuss the proba- 
bilities of a future which depends altogether upon His prac- 
tical omnipotence. But if He is God—(and His words about 
Himself are morally worthless, or worse than worthless, on any 
other supposition)—if His acts and His character sufficiently 
warrant the literal sense of His words, then the phrase, “‘the 
working of His mighty power,” covers all the ground required: 
then we are in the presence of omnipotence. It seems to you, 
you say, so strange that the various elements of a human 
frame, resolved into dust many centuries ago, should be recol- 
lected, re-animated, endowed with a new and more glorious 
life. ‘‘ What,” you ask, ‘‘ has become of the particles?” They 
have been absorbed, re-absorbed into foreign bodies: they 
have passed through animals and through vegetables: they 
have become incorporated with distinct substances : they have 
become detached again. ‘They are scattered by this time in 
a thousand directions ; they are whirling round and round, 
and round again, in the great, the never-ceasing cycle of 
destruction and re-combination which makes up the observ- 
able life of this universe. How, then, are the ingredients 
which have belonged to a single body to be rescued from 
this subsequent, this oft-repeated, appropriation? How are 
they to be re-collected, re-arranged, re-incorporated, re-appro- 
priated ere the promised transfiguration can come? “It 
is,” you say, “a bundle of impossibilities ; it is a stupendous 
miracle.” Certainly it is an astonishing exertion, this, of 
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superhuman power which we have in view; .but I submit to 
you, my brethren, that it is not more than any reasonable 
believer in God would assent to upon a sufficient evidence of 
His declared will ; for no man can believe in God without be- 
lieving in an act of power compared with which the resurrec- 
tion of the dead is a trivial incident. To believe in God 
is to believe in the original creation of all things out of 
nothing. To admit that matter, that any one particle of 
matter, is eternal, is to deny the one solitary Eternal Being: it 
is, for an accurate thinker, to part company with an essential 
condition of belief in God. Certainly, if matter is eternal, 
then we are still face to face with a mystery at least as for- 
midable as the first article of the Christian creed, but without 
anything to relieve its darkness. If then—I repeat it—a 
reasonable man believes in God, he cannot help believing, as 
a concomitant of that belief, in God’s having created all that 
is, out of nothing; and who that has ever tried to think what 
those words mean would ever object to any guaranteed act of 
God on the score of its being miraculous? Creation, after 
all, is the great miracle: it is the miracle of miracles—the 
miracle which utterly distances all else; and the man who 
thoughtfully believes in it will not question God’s word merely 
because the results to which it is pledged are what we call 
miraculous, for, by the very act of believing, he believes in an 
initial miracle compared with which all that can by any possi- 
bility follow is insignificant. 

Such a faith as this in the resurrection, when it is seriously 
entertained, must—it ought to—have great consequences, If 
we parted company with the body at death for good and all, 
—if the soul was the only part of us which hada future in 
store for it—it would not matter much what was done with 
this perishing husk, whether in life or in death. But if this 
body of humiliation has before it a splendid destiny, then we 
shall treat it in life and in death as princes are treated who 
live in expectation of a throne-—with all the care and honour 
that its prospects demand. And hence, after death, respect 
for the human body is a natural result of Christian belief in 
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the resurrection—of belief that the inanimate form lying 
before us is not utterly gone for ever, that it certainly has a 
future. I will not say that respect for the dead has no place 
in heathendom. There are natural instincts corresponding 
to the guesses which man, in his unenlightened state, makes 
about his destiny. There are vague apprehensions, too, of 
dark, ghostly powers who may, it is thought, do an ill turn to 
the irreverent. These things suggest respect. But Christian- 
ity has made respect for the dead a rule—has given it reason, 
has given it body and permanence, by its great glowing faith 
in the coming resurrection. Just as the body of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, after His human soul had parted from it, and 
had descended into the region of the imprisoned dead, was 
carefully wrapped in fine linen and laid inatomb until the 
morn of Easter, so, ever since, the bodies of departed Christian 
believers have been looked upon with eyes conveying some- 
thing of the faith, something of the love, of Nicodemus and 
Joseph. We know that they, too, will rise. We know that 
we are not handling a lump of decaying matter which has lost 
its interest for ever, and which will presently be resolved into 
its chemical constituents to be recombined no more. It lies 
before us indeed: it lies there in very truth, a body of humi- 
liation. But one day—we are certain of it—it is to be 
fashioned like the glorious body of the ascended Son of God ; 
and we treat it accordingly. Many who hear me will be 
aware that, of late, in this and other countries a discussion 
has been going on upon this question, whether it would not 
be better to burn our dead than to bury them in the soil. 
Here in England an accomplished physician has urged the 
arguments which may be adduced for what is called “ cre- 
mation” with a great deal of ability ; and he insists that the 
practice of burying, even in large suburban cemeteries, is likely 
to become dangerous to the public health, He refers to the 
evidence which was collected in the course of the inquiries 
which preceded the legal prohibition of intramural burial, and 
maintains that the old dangers will repeat themselves as the 
population spreads out around and beyond our modern burial 
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places in the suburbs of the metropolis. Now, if it could be 
shown that the dead could not anyhow or anywhere be buried 
in the soil without involving harm and danger to the living, 
then we should, I cannot doubt, be right—that is to say, true 
to the spirit of our Divine Lord in dealing with human nature 
as.a whole—in entertaining this modern proposal. The com- 
ing resurrection will be just as easy—it will be just as certain 
—out of the charred ashes of a body laid up in an urn as out 
of the decomposed contents of any of the vaults beneath this 
cathedral—of any grave in any country churchyard. The 
mighty power of Christ would not work less effectively in the 
one case than in the other: but as it seems to me nothing 
short of proved necessity—no motives, for instance, of mere 
convenience or mere economy—would warrant a departure in 
such a matter as this from the immemorial practice of Chris- 
tendom. Cremation, recollect, does not represent a new and 
unthought-of improvement upon the practice of the world. 
The pagan world very generally burnt its dead at the time 
when Christianity appeared upon the scene ; and the Church 
deliberately substituted burial for cremation in the pagan 
empire. And we, I venture to think, may not lightly distrust 
the instinct, the universal instinct, of our first fathers in the 
faith. Jesus Christ, our Lord, was buried ; He was not burnt. 
We cannot think of the burning of His sacred body without a 
shudder ; and “as He is, so are we in this world.” And toa 
believer in the resurrection it is more welcome to leave our 
beloved dead in the soil, as in the hands of God, than to 
hasten or anticipate His providential treatment of the decay- 
ing body by the violent machinery of a furnace. 

And secondly and lastly, much more important is our duty 
to the body during life. That duty may be expressed in two 
words—guard it and train it. 

You who are well off do what you can for the bodies of the 
poor. They, too, will rise. All of us—let us keep our bodies 
in temperance, soberness, and chastity. Keep them from all 
that would bar entrance to the presence of Christ—from those 
mischiefs which have their seat in the body, but which, as St. 
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Peter warns us, in the Epistle of to-day, wars not merely 
against the physical constitution, but against the world with 
which the body is so intimately linked. Every man that hath the 
resurrection hope in him purifieth himself as Christ is pure. 
Do not forget how this sinful body may even here be made 
clean by Christ’s body, just as the soul may be washed with 
His most precious blood. Do not neglect that sacrament 
which preserves body and soul unto everlasting life. 

And train the body too. ‘Train it, not merely as a Greek 
athlete might be trained, so as to make the best of a beautiful 
animal, but train it as a future partaker in those scenes of 
transcendent joy and worship which are described in the 
Apocalypse. ‘Present your bodies,” says the apostle, “a 
living sacrifice””—in works certainly, and in that best of all 
kinds of work—in worship. Worship—including its lower 
element of bodily reverence, as well as its higher element of 
spiritual communion—worship is a direct preparation for 
heaven. The body which is never reverent—which never 
bends here on earth in adoration before the Being of beings 
—is not likely to be joined toa soul that has really learnt 
here to hold communion with the Holy and the Infinite. In 
such matters as this, my brethren, Christian instinct is better, 
far better, than argument. When eternity is once treated by 
aman as a practical reality, he is hkely very soon to make up 
his mind how to bear himself among the things of time. 


PATIENT SUBMISSION TO UNDESERVED WRONG. 


“* If, when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is accept- 
able with God. For even hereunto were ye called : because Christ also 
suffered for us.””—I PETER ii, 20, 21. 

SURPRISE has been sometimes expressed at the passages of 
Holy Scripture which are selected for the Epistle and Gospel on 
this particular Sunday. Here, it is said, we are in the full tide 
of Easter rejoicing, and we have an Epistle and Gospel which 
would be very appropriate on one of the later Sundays in Lent, 
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The Gospel is a description of the Good Shepherd, and the 
climax of that description is that He laid down His life for the 
sheep. The Epistle is an exhortation to patience, and the 
reason for this patience which is insisted on is the example cf 
our Saviour Christ, in His sufferings and death. Both in 
Epistle and Gospel we have distinct references to our Lord’s 
sufferings and death. In neither of them is a word said about 
His resurrection. ‘ Surely,” it has been observed, “here is an 
oversight, which might, with advantage, be corrected in some 
future revision of our public services.” The point, my breth- 
ren, is worth dwelling on for a moment before we proceed. 

All instructed Church people know that the arrangement of 
Epistles and Gospels in our Prayer-books is very much more 
ancient than that of the Lessons. The old table of Lessons 
dates fromthe Reformation. With certain slight later altera- 
tions it follows, at least partially, an earlier arrangement. 
The new table of Lessons is about five years old. The Epistles 
and Gospels, with very few exceptions, are just what they have 
been for thirteen centuries—probably for a much longer period; 
and thus they carry us back to those early ages of the Christian 
Church in which, I do not say the mere criticism of the text, 
or the appreciation of historical incident, but the depth and 
many-sidedness of Holy Scripture was much more fully entered 
into than has been the case in later times ; and this apprecia- 
tion is observable in the use which has been made of Holy 
Scripture in the public services. Of this, the Gospel and Epistle 
of to-day are, in reality, an illustration. The selection of two 
such passages, dealing with our Saviour’s sufferings, for this, 
the second Sunday after Easter, is to be explained by the fact 
that, in the apostolic and early Church, the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, instead of being regarded as two entirely dis- 
tinct events, were thought of as two sides of one great redemp- 
tive work. In old Christian language the paschal solemnity 
included Good Friday and Easter ; and thus St. Paul already 
writes to the Corinthians, “ Christ, our passover, is sacrificed 
for us ; therefore, let us keep the feast.” He does not say, 
“Christ is sacrificed ; therefore let us fast.” He does not say, 
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“Christ is risen: therefore let us feast,” but ‘Christ is sacri- 
ficed : therefore let us feast.” This combination of our Lord’s 
death with the festival would not occur to a modern Christian, 
and the reason is because, in order to contemplate each event 
in the order of its historical occurrence, with all the devotional 
intensity possible, the Christian Church has long ago, and in a 
very practical spirit, drawn a sharp line of demarcation between 
Faster-day and all that precedes it. But the old Collects re- 
main as a witness to her early mind. In the Collect for the 
Sunday before Easter we still pray, as if prematurely, that we 
may be made partakers of Christ’s resurrection. In the Col- 
lects for both the first and the second Sundays after Easter we 
still make mention of God’s unspeakable gift of His blessed 
Son to die for our sins—to be unto us a sacrifice for sin. Thus, 
before Easter we look forward to the victory: after Easter we 
glance backward to the humiliation of our Lord, in this follow- 
ing the track of the earliest Christian thought, which—let me 
repeat it—conceived of the passion and resurrection of Christ 
as the mournful and the glorious sides of one splendid redemp- 
tive act. Christ could not have risen had He not died ; with- 
out His resurrection His death would have meant failure and 
defeat. 

Accordingly, the idea on such a Sunday as this is to gather 
together some of the after lessons of the whole group of events 
ere the great solemnity of the year has, in the swift flight of 
time, receded altogether into the distance. Never, indeed, 
should we pass the cross of Christ our Lord, even in thought, 
without reflecting that its chief significance for all time, for 
every one of us, lies in that full, perfect, and sufficient propitia- 
tion and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world which He, 
God and man, made upon it. No other result of Calvary can, 
for one instant, compare with this. And yet there is much else 
to be learnt from our Saviour’s sufferings, and, among other 
things, the lesson which St. Peter insists on to-day, “If, when 
ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this 1s accept- 
able with God. For even hereunto were ye called : because 
Christ also suffered for us,” 
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Writing, probably from Rome—certainly in one of the closing 
years of his life—St. Peter saw the great tendency of social and 
political circumstances around him towards that great outbreak 
of violence against the worshippers of Christ which is known 
in history as the first persecution, in which he and St. Paul laid 
down their lives. He is anxious to prepare the Asiatic Chris- 
tians for the trials which are before them. ‘Then, as now, there 
were bad Christians who fell under the just sentence of the 
criminal law, and St. Peter reminds them that there is no moral 
glory in suffering that which we have deserved, even though 
we take our punishment uncomplainingly. ‘‘ What glory is it 
if, when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye shall take it patient- 
ly?” But he knows also that cruel and aggravated sufferings 
awaited numbers of inoffensive men and women, whose only 
crime would be that they were worshippers of the meek and 
lowly Jesus, and centres of light and goodness in a corrupt and 
demoralized society. When the storm burst, as it would 
burst, they might be tempted to think that the government of 
the world was somehow at fault in this award of bitter punish- 
ment to virtuous and benevolent persons, conscious of the 
integrity of their intentions—conscious of their desire to serve 
a holy God—to do any good in their power to their fellow 
creatures. Accordingly, St. Peter puts their anticipated trials 
in a light which would not, at first sight, present itself, and 
which does not lie upon the surface of things: ‘If, when ye 
do well and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable 
with God.” There is no glory in submitting to deserved pun- 
ishment. There is a peculiar moral glory in patience under 
unmerited wrong, if not according to any human, yet certainly 
according to a Divine, standard. ‘This is acceptable with 
God.” Now, many men have said, and more, perhaps, have 
thought, about such teaching as this, that it is a splendid para- 
dox. That a criminal should suffer what he has deserved 
satisfies the sense of justice. That a good man should suffer 
what he has not deserved violates the sense of justice ; and, if 
he submits uncomplainingly, he acquiesces in injustice. Nay, 
he does more: he forfeits the independence—the glory—of 
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his manhood. His business as a man, knowing himself to be 
innocent, is, we are told, to resist to the last extremity, and to 
submit at last, if he must submit, under protest, against the 
violence which deprives him of his liberty or his life. The 
precept to take it patiently, is, in a word, objected to as effem- 
inate and anti-social. 

Now, here it must be remarked, first of all, that for serious 
Christians this question is really settled by the precepts and 
example of our Lord Himself. ‘Even hereunto were ye 
called: because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an ex- 
ample that ye should follow His steps: who did no sin, neither 
was guile found in His mouth: who, when He was reviled, re- 
viled not again; when He suffered, He threatened not; but 
committed Himself to Him that judgeth righteously.” In His | 
public teaching our Lord made much of patient submission to 
undeserved wrong. He pronounced those men blessed who 
suffered for righteousness’ sake. ‘‘ Blessed are ye,” He says, 
‘when men shall revile you and persecute you, and say all 
manner of evil against you falsely. Rejoice and be exceeding 
glad.” Not in exemption from suffering, but in truthful endur- 
ance, would His true followers find their peace. ‘In your 
patience, possess ye your souls.” Nay, more. Christians, He” 
says, are to welcome such trials. They are to meet the perse- 
cutor half-way. If smitten on one cheek, they are to present 
the other. They are to do good to them that hate them, to 
pray for their persecutors, for their calumniators ; and their ex- 
ample is the all-merciful God who sheds the light of day—who 
sends down the rain—upon those who set Him at defiance,— 
upon the just and the unjust. ‘To forfeit His patience by angry 
words—“ Raca, thou fool,” is, according to our Lord, to risk 
the gravest punishment. And in perfect harmony with this 
teaching is His own example. Not to speak of the outward 
circumstances of His human life—His poverty, His homeless- 
ness, His life in the deserts, and on the mountains, all of 
which, considering His true human nature, must have de- 
manded a constant exercise of patience—let us, with St. Peter, 


look back at His passion. St. Peter begins by saying that He 
12 
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did no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth ; just as else- 
where he speaks of Him as a lamb, without blemish and im- 
maculate,—just as St. John says that He was manifested to 
take away our sins, since in Him was no sin ; and St. Paul, that 
He was made sin for us, who knew no sin, and He Himself— 
“Which of you convinceth Me of sin?” That our Lord pro- 
duced this impression of entire sinlessness upon very different 
minds is a point the significance of which may very easily 
escape attention. Once only in the world’s history—it has 
well been said—once only, and that at a time of great moral 
degradation, the impression has been produced upon the minds 
of a great number of men that a character was unfolding itself 
before their very eyes of perfect purity and sinless holiness ; 
and the consequence of this manifestation was to produce in 
them a faith for which they lived and in which they died. 
Once only, says the writer, does this fact occur in human his- 
tory. 

Well, it is this sinless Being who is also the first of sufferers. 
Nothing was wanting, humanly speaking, to make patience im- 
possible. The natural sensitiveness of His tender frame, the 
ingenious appliances of torture, such as a crown of thorns 
pressed down upon the head and the temples, the coarse bru- 
tality of His executioners, the vivid consciousness of the 
Sufferer sustained from moment to moment,—a consciousness 
directed upon all that He was enduring, and upon all also that 
immediately awaited Him—the continuous succession of varied 
sufferings without any relaxation throughout His passion, with- 
out any one pause or relaxation—this might well have ex- 
hausted patience. And what His mental sufferings must have 
been we may infer distantly from the agony in the garden, in 
which, without any outward cause, His body yielded all the 
symptoms of a violent convulsion. His sweat was, as it were, 
great drops of blood falling to the ground. 

But St. Peter directs especial attention to the insults to which 
our Lord was subject, and which may have tried His patience 
even more than the great sorrows of His soul, or the tortures 
of His body, “When He was reviled, He reviled not again; 
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when He suffered, He threatened not, but submitted Himself to 
Him that judgeth righteously.” No complaint, properly speak- 
ing, escaped Him. Certainly, He asked the soldier who struck 
Him on the face for the reason of the act. He for a moment 
broke His majestic silence in His compassion to this poor man’s 
insensibility to natural justice, and perhaps also in order to 
show that if, when suffering more, He did not complain, it was 
not because His feeling was dulled, but only what was due to 
patience. Certainly, He prayed, “ Let this cup pass from Me” ; 
but this prayer expresses, as Hooker has shown in a passage of 
great force and beauty, not the full purpose of His human will, 
but only the reluctance of His sensitive frame to undergo that 
which He Himself deliberately judged necessary. ‘The cup 
which My Father hath given Me, shall I not drink it ?” 

For Christians, then, I say, the question whether patience 
under undeserved wrong is right—is a duty—is not an open 
question. Ithasbeen settled by the highest authority—our Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself. From His teaching there is no appeal. 
In His example we Christians see the true ideal of human life. 
‘As He is, so are we in this world,’ says St. John. “Be ye 
followers of Me, even as I also am of Christ,” says St. Paul, 
“Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example that we should 
follow His steps,” says St. Peter. And for thousands upon thou- 
sands of Christians in every generation this has decided the 
matter, and will decide it. If He in whom the prince of this 
world had no part, who is fairer than the children of men, thus 
came among us, wounded and bruised for transgressions and 
iniquities which were not His own, why should we discuss the 
question any further, whether patient submission to undeserved 
wrong is or isnota duty? It is ruled by the highest of all 
authorities, by the first of all precedents: “As He is, so are 
we in this world.” 

And yet, my brethren, if, for Christians, the question is not 
an open one, the very authority which settles it enables us to _ 
see some reasons for the decision. Mrdeeds our Lord teaches 
us by His sufferings (itis-not;-1 trust, irreverent-to~say~so). 
more than in any other way. By these He reveals to us the 
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love of God: by these He points to the value of heaven. Thesé 
sufferings are the measure of the gravity of our sins, of the 
miseries of hell, of the solemnity of life. But, beyond this, 
our Lord gives us lessons about pain—pain, as a sufferer that 
stern and strange mystery which follows hard upon the steps of 
every one of us throughout life,—with which, sooner or later, 
we each of us become familiar,—of which, left to ourselves, we 
know and even can guess so little. The existence of pain in 
“the world is a fact which has, from the earliest ages, attracted 
and perplexed human thought. What is it in itself? That, 1 
apprehend, is an unanswerable question. We know its symp- 
toms; we can, within certain limits, describe the sensations 
which it occasions ; but we cannot ascend to, or take to pieces, 
that common sensation which underlies all the varieties of 
bodily and mental suffering ; for, like pleasure, it is what Locke 
would have called a simple idea. It is a certainty both to feel- 
ing and to thought, and yet it is beyond analysis ; and its in- 
accessibility to any real examination adds to its mysteriousness 
with all thoughtful minds, and increases the anxious interest 
with which it isregarded. And, in point of fact, the difference 
between religious and irreligious and more or less religious views 
of life turns very mainly upon the different explanations which 
are given of the pain and misery in the world. The lowest and 
most hopeless theory of pain is that of the school of thinkers 
who would put nature in the place of God. According to 
them, pain and misfortune proceed froma dark necessity—a 
necessity which has no moral object: pain is part of the lot of 
man; pain is inseparable from his circumstances : it is part of 
the chemistry of his bodily frame: considering the constituent 
elements of his body, man cannot but go to pieces; and the 
approaches to dissolution involve pain. Or else pain is a re- 
sult of his social circumstances. Conflict and opposition are 
necessary conditions of his efforts for selfmaintenance ; and 
these involve pain, whether bodily or mental, or both. In 
short, pain is an accompaniment—a fated accompaniment—of 
his brief and finite life. There is no more to be said about 
it. Nowhere does the attempt to give an account of life and 
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nature, without having recourse to revelation, break down so 
disastrously as when it is face to face with pain ; for pain, as we 
all know, is no incidental or transient accompaniment of human 
life. It is ubiquitous: it is importunate: it meets us every- 
where: it leaves us to-day only that it may return to-morrow. 
Think of this metropolis with its three millions of inhabitants ; 
think over such of its streets, such of its alleys as you know; 
and ask yourselves what is the probable percentage of sufferers 
who, as you pass along your way, lie on your right hand and 
on your left, tossing from side to side in their weary agony, or 
bowed down by some heart sorrow which has crushed all 
brightness out of their life. Or, go further. ‘Think of Europe; 
think of Christendom with its accumulations of social distress, 
with its frightful wars, recent, and also in prospect. Think of 
that immense majority of human beings beyond, which is 
neither European nor Christian—of the dark tragedies of which 
echoes now and then reach us from the plains of Central Asia, 
or from among the wild tribes of Africa, implying sufferings so 
keen, so widespread, that the imagination refuses to dwell on 
them. In this vast district of human experience, deism sees, 
however reluctantly, an unexplained libel upon the character of 
God,—atheism, a hideous flaw, which, however bound up with 
the order of nature, impairs and disintegrates it. It beholds 
here, I say, only pure mischief and disaster, of which no more 
can be said than that it is fated and incurable. Far higher, 
indeed, and better than the atheistic theory is the belief that 
there is a relation of some kind between human suffering and 
human conscience. The heathen world recognised such a re- 
lation. Misfortune was recognised as punishment, and was 
traced to the wrath of the divinity, although the reasons for 
this wrath were generally unsatisfactory enough. The heathen 
deities punished crime as a personal affront against themselves 
—crime, too, which at particular stages of popular belief they 
were represented as themselves committing. The Greeks 
talked much of a Divine Nemesis, a word which has played a 
great part in human thought; but Nemesis was not merely 
Divine justice overtaking human crime ; it was also a malignant 
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envy which grudged man his power or his good fortune, and 
which humbled him accordingly. Heathendom saw that there 
was a connection between pain and conscience. It had very 
indistinct ideas of-the nature of this connection. What it was 
exactly revelation must say. Accordingly, in the Old Testa- 
ment there is one predominating aspect of the moral use of 
misfortune and pain. It is the punishment of sin. The 
righteousness of God is the great feature of the Jewish re- 
velation of God. God is power; God is intelligence: but 
above all else, God is righteousness. And it is in accordance 
with His righteousness—not, observe you, as the caprice of an 
arbitrary will, but in deference to the unalterable necessities of 
our selfexisting moral nature—that He inflicts pain and mis- 
fortune as punishment for sin,—for transgressions of His holy 
will so far as that will is known, as being the law of absolute 
holiness. This faith that pain justly follows misdoing, because 
God who governs all is righteousness, and could not have it 
otherwise, runs through the Old Testament. It dictates the 
law: it is illustrated again and again in the history: it is the 
key-note to more than half the Psalms: it supplies the prophets 
with their greatest inspirations. 

But although it is true that sin is followed by punishment, 
because God is righteousness, it does not follow that all human 
suffering in this life is a punishment for sin. The Jews came 
to think that, whatever sufferings befel a man, they must be in 
exact proportion to his personal sinfulness, and therefore that 
the very suffering and unfortunate among mankind were, so to 
speak, placarded by God’s providence as the most conspicuous 
of sinners—that misfortunes and agony were sure proofs of 
known or undiscovered crime. The Galileans whose blood 
Pilate mingled with their sacrifices were supposed to be sinners 
above allthe Galileans. The eighteen upon whom the tower of 
Siloam fell were adjudged worse men than any of their contem- 
poraries. Such a theory would have regarded a fire attended 
with loss of life, or a great railway accident, as God’s revelation 
of a certain number of, possibly unsuspected, but certainly 
very wicked, criminals, indeed, Against this idea the Old 
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Testament itself contains some very emphatic protests, Thus 
the book of Job has for its main object to show that Job’s 
misfortunes are no real measures of his sins. His unyielding 
resistance to his friends on this point, followed by the Divine 
verdict in his favour at the close of the book, shows that pain 
and misfortune are not to be regarded as always penal. And 
when psalmists could say, “It is good for me that I have been 
in trouble,” or ‘The Lord hath chastened and corrected me, 
but He hath not given me over unto death,” or “ All Thy waves 
and storms are gone over me,” it is clear that already a new 
light was breaking upon the world. But it was by our Lord 
that the cloud was fully lifted from this great district of human 
experience, so that we are now able to map it out, and to dis- 
cover its bearings, and turn it to practical account. Our Lord 
does not reverse what the old dispensation had taught as to 
the penal object of a great deal of human pain, but He also 
rules that much pain is strictly a discipline—a Father’s discipline 
of His children. Pain may thus bea token of favoured sonship 
—a mark of predestination to life; and, if so, then to pass 
through life without pain may be anything but an enviable lot. 
“Tf ye be without chastisement, whereof all are partakers, then 
are ye bastards, and not sons ; for what son is he whom the father 
chasteneth not?” “If we suffer, we shall also reign with Him.” 
Pain thus need not be an enemy: it may be a friend in dis- 
guise: at least, it may become so. Why should it not be 
welcomed? This is the voice of Christian teaching. Why, 
like the natural elements, fire and water, should it not be taken 
in hand and conquered, and made the most of? Why should 
we not get out of it all the disciplinary and purifying virtue 
that we can, and so turn the scourge into a blessing? Our 
Lord does not say, “Submit to the inevitable as well as you 
can without repining.” He does say, ‘‘Take up your cross, 
and follow Me.” Donot be the victims of pain. Learn to be 
its masters. Learn to make the most of it. Its sting can be 
taken out of it if you will. Look to the cross and see there 
the secret of its transfiguration. Convert it, at the foot of the 
cross, into a medicine of healing strength, Forget the human 
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hand which possibly inflicts it. Look higher. Look up to Him 
whose all-surveying love permits it; and then be sure that “if, 
when ye do well and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is 
acceptable with God.” 

And if the question be asked by some anxious soul, “ How 
am I to know? Is this unjust humiliation, or this insult, or 
this loss of means, or this illness, or this heartache, a punish- 
ment for past sin, or a tender discipline?” The answer is, 
‘Conscience must itself reply.” Conscience reveals to man 
the true meaning of pain,—not pain the contents of conscience. 
No outward sign marks one misfortune as a penalty, and 
another misfortune as a discipline; but conscience, with the 
map of life spread out before it, is at no loss for information. 

Here, then, is the answer to the criticism on St Peter's 
precept, to which I was referring just now. There may be 
cases in which the interests of truth and rnghteousness—the 
interests of others—may make resistance to oppression a duty. 
They are rare, indeed. Asa rule, trouble and pain are to be 
taken patiently, as coming from God, inflict them who may. 
The early Christians were men who felt they had nothing to do 
either with the legal government of the Roman empire, or with 
the moral. government of the universe. All that they knew was 
that they had to suffer for being what they were, and for be 
lieving what they did believe. The only question with them 
was how to suffer. And as for society, society has been again 
and again purified, regenerated, saved, by the passive endur- 
ance, as distinct from the active struggles, of its very best 
members. 

And let me make two remarks in conclusion. In this glad 
acceptance of undeserved pain, we see one of the central 
forces of the Christian religion, by which, as a matter of fact, 
it made its way among men eighteen centuries ago, and ever 
since. The religion of Jesus Christ, embodied in His own 
teaching, and illustrated by His cross, has brought to bear a 
mighty force upon human life—the force of passive virtue. 
Heathenism knew something of active virtue. Energy for 
good in many forms was highly rated by it; but the passive 
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excellences of Christian character—love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, meekness—were known very slightly, or 
known only to be despised as mean-spirited and effeminate. 
Yet, in truth, passive virtue often requires more courage than 
active virtue. In battle, soldiers can often rush forward to the 
charge when they cannot keep their ranks under a heavy fire; 
and in life to do is again and again easier, far easier, than 
simply to bear. Patient endurance is, indeed, a moral accom- 
plishment in which, as a rule, women do better than men, but 
it is not, in the depreciatory sense of the term, effeminate. It 
belongs to the highest forms of human courage. Effeminate, 
indeed! It is the passive virtue which has conquered the 
world for Christ. In the early Church there was no great 
stock of those showy qualities which take society by storm. 
Not many mighty, we know, not many wise, not many noble, 
were called. Few could speak or act so as to control the 
attention of mankind at large ; but there was a something that 
all could do. Ail—such was Christ’s strengthening grace—all 
could suffer in such fashion as to show that a new power was 
abroad in the world—a power before which pain, man’s ancient 
enemy, had ceased to be formidable. Literature, social pres- 
tige, political influence, were all against the Church; but in the 
long run the old empire was no match for a religion which could 
teach its sincere votaries, generation after generation, to regard 
pure suffering as a privilege, as a mark of God’s favour, as a 
pledge of glory. 
Depend upon it, patient, cheerful acceptance of suffering is | 

a great force which achieves more than many active energies 
that command the attention of mankind. To take one single 
instance from the history of this country, how vast has been 
the effect of the closing scenes of the life of King Charles the 
First. Had he conquered in his struggle with the Parliament, 
the English Revolution would haye been only deferred. Had 
he died quietly in his bed, whether in exile, or as the occupant 
of a phantom throne, such as at one time after his great defeat 
his enemies would still have been content to leave him, he 
would have lived in history as a monarch who had endea- 
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voured to exaggerate the prerogative and to defend the exagge- 
ration, and who, happily, had failed; and the political and 
religious history of England might—nay, would—have been 
widely different. But whatever the mistakes of his earlier life, 
his last sufferings were covered with a robe of moral glory—the 
glory of Christian patience. That long imprisonment, borne 
with such unvarying patient dignity—that refusal at the last to 
make concessions which did violence to his conscience, but 
which certainly might have saved his life—above all, that last 
tragedy at Whitehall, the most tragic, perhaps, all things con- 
sidered, in the history of our country, when, as the old poet 
Marvell says,— 


“* He nothing common did or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene ; 
But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try, 
Nor Heaven invoked, with vulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right, 
But bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed, 
While his last thoughts were, as we know, 
Turned to the cross, and his last words, ‘I go 
From a corruptible crown to 
An incorruptible,’ ”’— 


here was the real secret of the Restoration which followed— 
here the moral force which, in the end, saved, by ennobling 
the English monarchy. 

And if this way of taking the troubles which are laid upon us 
supplies Christianity with its force, so it secures to human life 
its best consolations. We live in an age of progress. The 
circumstances under which we pass life are being brought more 
and more under the control of man ; but is there less suffering 
in the world than there was a hundred, or three hundred, or a 
thousand years ago? Looking to the present state of the 
world, is there likely to be? I fear not. Even science, which 
does so much for us, shifts the scene of suffering, rather than 
diminishes its area, What is taken away by one hand is re- 
turned by the other. If disease is assuaged, life is prolonged 
under conditions which, in an unscientific age, would have 
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been fatal to it, and which necessarily involve suffering. And 
human nature does not change. The same principles, and 
passions, and dispositions which, needlessly, or intentionally, 
inflict suffering on others, are at work now, although their 
operation is limited by improvements in human society. St. 
Peter probably had his eye upon the vast population which 
formed so large an element in the empire—which furnished 
such numbers of converts to the apostolic Church. Slavery, 
thank God, is a thing of the past, at least in English Christen- 
dom ; but all persons in a condition of dependence are liable 
to undeserved slights and wrongs, and need to keep St. Peter’s 
teaching well in mind. To take one instance only, there is 
nothing more astonishing to my mind than the want of conside- 
rateness with which governesses are sometimes treated by 
persons who are not generally wanting in generosity, but who 
seem to forget that a lady does not cease to be herself because, 
through unfortunate circumstances, she is obliged to work for 
her living. A series of petty annoyances, for which no provo- 
cation has been given, can goa great way to make a young 
woman’s life miserable, unless she can, through the power of 
Christ and his Holy Spirit, turn each annoyance into a distinct 
blessing,—see in it the opportunity for growth in a great and 
difficult Christian grace,—take the sting altogether out of it by 
accepting it brightly and cheerfully, and, in the most common- 
place and unheroic round of domestic duties, unite herself in 
spirit to the great historical witnesses for Christian truth in 
bygone ages—to their and her Master, by patience under 
wrongful suffering. Her success would be no justification of 
the thoughtlessness of her employers, but she will be mistress 
of her circumstances, and not their victim, if she can, indeed, 
count it all joy when she falls into divers troubles, knowing 
that this trial of her faith worketh patience. Some of us may 
be young and light-hearted, and may not yet know what real 
trouble and pain mean. We shall know in time. The lesson 
comes to most men early enough in life, whether inflicted by 
others, or, as more frequently, direct from above. The im- 
portant point is to be prepared for it when it does come,—to 
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see in it the hand of our Father in heaven,—to thank Him for 
treating us thus as children, —for punishing, for purifying us here, 
that He may in His mercy spare us hereafter. It will not 
‘matter much in the long run if by such a discipline the neck 
of our natural pride is broken, and our old sins are finally put 
away, and love to God is purged from earthly alloy, and an 
advance is made in sweetness, in humility, in self-denial, in 
submission to God’s will, in all the points which are least 
easy—even for serious Christians—to acquire. In order to 
endure we must see Him who is invisible ; we must throw our- 
selves day by day upon the world of the unseen realities ; we 
must look onwards. The worst trials cannot last long. ‘Our 
light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us an 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” ‘‘Heaviness may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.” Good 
Friday is already lighteé up by the approaching Easter, and 
the dark night of the saddest of lives is not closed against the 
rays of the eternal morning. 
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